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A FINDING LIST OF PLAY-PARTY GAMES! 
by 
Altha Lea McLendon 


This finding list attempts to make available for folklorists, teach- 
_ ers, physical education directors, recreation supervisors, and others, 
‘a complete reference to versions and variants of traditional American 
'play-party games published in state and regional collections and in 
professional education books. 
In selecting the title for each version I have chosen the one most 
“commonly used to designate the play-party game. Variant titles are 
-also included and are listed in their alphabetical order. The refer- 
ences to the collections where the games are recorded are given alpha- 
betically according to the collector’s name, a key to which is found 
/on pages 229-234 of this issue. The finding list which includes 302 
versions and 315 variants, contains only traditional play-party games 
‘that are American by origin or by adoption; therefore, singing games 
of foreign origin have been excluded unless they have been made into 
play- party games in America. 
q Though this finding list attempts to be all inclusive, there is 
always the possibility that some genuine play-party games have been 
‘overlooked. Should omissions be noticed, the editors of SOUTHERN 
FOLKLORE QUARTERLY would like to receive such information, for a 
supplementary list is contemplated whenever the accumulation of 
“gubsequently published play-party texts make such a list desirable. 
ABCD 
| Botkin, 139; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 265. 
ACROSS THE HALL 
' Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 224. 

HUNTING WE WILL GO 

Bancroft, 267-268; California, 109; Florida, 278-279; Fox, 7; Gardner (1), 


* This finding list is a portion of an u aan Master of Arts thesis (Uni- 


ity of Florida, 1944). The exigency of space makes it impossible to publish 
pnenotes to the play-party songs and the historical background of the Ameri- 
h play-party. 
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24; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 102; Gomme (2), I, 248-245; Long, 44-45; Neil. 
son, 100; Tanner, 70-71. 

AIN’T I GOIN’ (See “Oh, Ain’t I gone?”) 

ALABAMA GIRL 
McDowell, 51-52. 

ALL AROUND THE GRINDSTONE 
Owens, 97-98. (Cf. “All Around the May-Pole.”) 


ALL AROUND THE MAY-POLE 
Darby, JAFL, XXX, 218; Scarborough, 142. (Cf. “All Around the Grind- 
stone.”) 


ALL AROUND THOSE PRETTY LITTLE PINKS 
Botkin, 139. 


ALL CHAW HAY ON THE CORNER 
Wolford, 21-22. 


ALL DOWN TO SLEEP 
Botkin, 140-141; Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 255-256; Gardner, JAFL, XXXII, 
126; Gomme, (2), II, 204-205; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 292-293; Heck, 
JAFL, XL, 39; Isham, JAFL, XXXIV, 117-119; Newell, 224-225; Piper, 
JAFL, XXVIII, 269; Scarborough, 138. 


ALL NIGHT LONG, MARY 
Owens, 68-69. 


AMONG THE LILY-WHITE DANDIES 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 20-21; Newell, 243; Perrow, JAFL, XXVI, 140. 


ANGELINA 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 299; Atkins, PTFS, XVII, 106-107; Botkin, 141-142; 
Clarke, JAFL, III, 288; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 291. 


ARKANSAS STYLE (See “Gents to the Center.”’) 
AS I WAS A BABY (See “When I Was a Young Girl.”) 
AS WE GO ROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH (See “The Mulberry Bush.”) 
AULD GRANNIE (See “Chickamy, Craney, Crow.’’) 
AUNT JEMINA (See “Angelina.”) 
BALTIMORE 
Botkin, 142-144; Davis, JAFL, XXVII, 252; Owens, 22; Scarborough, 117. 
THE BAPTIST GAME (See “Come, All Ye Young Men in Your Wicked Ways.”) 
BARBARA ALLEN 
Newell, 78-79. 
THE BEAR WENT OVER THE MOUNTAIN 
Gardner, JAFL, XXIII, 91-92. 
BETSY LARKIN 
Botkin, 144. 
BIG BOY, LITTLE BOY 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 318. 
BIG HEAD COMMANDER 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 21. 
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BILE DEM CABBAGE DOWN 


Botkin, 145; Clarke, JAFL, III, 289-290; Henry, 436-437 ; Henry, JAFL, 
XLV, 170-171; Richardson, 88; Scarborough, 124-125. 

BILLY BOY 
Belden, 499-501; Bleakney, JAFL, XXXI, 160-161; Botkin, 145-146; Collins, 
58; Cox, 484-488 and 532; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 92-93; Henry, 383-387; 
Hudson (1), 278-280; Hudson, JAFL, XXXIX, 151-153; Lomax (1), 320- 
322; Pound (1), 231-232; Pound (2), 42-43; Pound; JAFL, XXVI, 356- 
357; Sharp, 38-39; Waugh, JAFL, XXXI, 78; Wolford, 24-25. 

BINGO 
Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 93-94; Heck, JAFL, XL, 37. 

BIRD IN THE CAGE 
Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 7-8; Botkin, 146-148; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 277-278. 

BLACK SNAKE IS BITING ME 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 17. 

BLUE BEADS 
Owens, 72. 

BLUEBIRD (See “There Goes a Redbird Through the Window.”) 

BLUE-BIRDS AND YELLOW-BIRDS (See “There Goes a Redbird Through 

the Window.”) 

THE BLUE JAY DIED (See “The Girl I Left Behind Me.’’) 

BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE (See “Weevily Wheat.”) 

BOSTON 
Botkin, 148-150; Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 259; Kittredge, JAFL, XX, 275; 
Lomax (1), 297-298; Owens, 27-28; Randolph, 158-159; Randolph, JAFL, 
XLII, 215-216; Sharp, 371 and 401; Wolford, 49. 

BOUNCE AROUND 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 296-297. 

BRICK HOUSE (See “In Somebody’s Garden.”) 

THE BROWN JUG (See “Little Brown Jug.”) 

BUFFALO GIRLS 
Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 11; Botkin, 150-154; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 300; 
Lomax (1), 288-290; Owens, 45-46; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 285-286; Scar- 
borough, 112-114; Spaeth (2), 107-109; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 487; 
Wolford, 32. 

CAPTAIN JINKS 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 308-309; Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 14; Botkin, 154-159; 
California, 275-276; Collins, 32; Cox, SFQ, VI, 242; Florida, 284-286; 
Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 95; Gardner (1), 18; Neilson, 260-261; Owens, 
89-90; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 285; Pound (2), 68; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 
231-232; Shafter, 36; Spaeth (2), 47-48; Wolford, 27-29. 

CARVE ’IM TO DE HEART (See “ ’Possum Pie.’”’) 

CELIA (See “Old Doe Collins.”) 

CELIE (See “Old Doe Collins.”) 


CHARLEY OVER THE WATER (See “Weevily Wheat.”) 
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CHARLIE (See “Weevily Wheat.”) 
CHARLIE’S SWEET (See “Weevily Wheat.) 
CHARLOTTE TOWN 
Perrow, JAFL, XXVI, 139. 
CHASE THE BUFFALO (See “Shoot the Buffalo.”) 
CHASE THE SQUIRREL (1) 
Botkin, 159-160; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 303; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 266; 
Wedgwood, JAFL, XXV, 271; Wolford, 30-31. 
CHASE THE SQUIRREL (2) 
Atkins, PTFS, XVII, 104-105; Botkin, 161; Hamilton JAFL, XXVII, 300. 
CHEAT ’ER SWING 
Botkin, 161-162. 
CHICKAMY, CRANEY, CROW 
Collins, 48; Cox, SFQ, VI, 221-224; Gomme (2), I, 201-202; Gomme (2), II, 
404-405; Heck, JAFL, XL, 30-31; Henry, JAFL, XLVII, 335; Hoke, JAFL, 
V, 119; Isham, JAFL, XXXIV, 116; Newell, 155-158, 215-221; Newell, JAFL, 
III, 189-140; Parsons, JAFL, XXXIV, 38-39; Scarborough, 138-139; Waugh, 
JAFL, XXXI, 51; Wintemberg, JAFL, XXXI, 115. 
CHICKEN MA CHICKEN MA CRANE MA CROO (See “Chickamy, Craney, 
Crow.”) 
THE CHICKENS THEY ARE CROWING (See “My Pappy He Will Scold Me.”) 
CHICK-UR-MUR CRAVY CROW (See “Chickamy, Craney, Crow.”) 
CHINAY CRINY (See “Chickamy, Craney Crow.”) 
CHOOSE YOUR MATE 
Owens, 63. 
CINCINNATI GIRLS (See “Buffalo Girls.”) 
CIRCLE LEFT 
Botkin, 163. 
THE CLOSET KEY 
Scarborough, 139. 
COFFEE GROWS ON WHITE OAK TREES 
Botkin, 164-170; Edmands, JAFL, VI, 184; Hudson (1), 301; Hudson (2), 
33; McDowell, 36-39; Moore, PTFS, XIII, 304 and 316; Owens, 37-38; Ran- 
dolph, 154-156; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 213-214; Wolford, 33-35. 
COLD, FROSTY MORNING 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 10. 
COLD, STORMY WEATHER (See “It Rains and It Hails.’”’) 
COLUMBUS IS DEAD (See “Old Roger Is Dead.”) 
COME, ALL YE YOUNG MEN IN YOUR WICKED WAYS 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 314; Backus, JAFL, XIV, 297; Botkin, 170-171; Gomme 
(2), I, 285-286; Newell, 101-102. 
COME, ALL YE YOUNG PEOPLE THAT’S WENDING YOUR WAY (See 
“Come, All Ye Young Men in Your Wicked Ways.”) 
COME, MR. LANDERS (See “Come, Philanders.”) 
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COME, MY LOVE 
Botkin, 171-172; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 299-300. 
COME, PHILANDERS 
Botkin, 172-173; Collins, 30; McDowell, 12-13; Newell, 58-59; Pound (2), 75. 
CONSOLATION FLOWING FREE 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 301-302; Botkin, 173-176; Owens, 91. 
CREEL-MY-CRANKIE (See “Kila Ma Cranky.”) 
CRINKELY, CRONKELY (See “Kila Ma Cranky.”) 
CRINNY MY CRANKY (See “Kila Ma Cranky.”) 
CUCKOO WALTZ (See “Susie Brown.”) 
DAISY (See “Coffee Grows on White Oak Trees.’’) 
DANCE JOSEY (See “Jump Josie.”) 
DEAR, DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE? 
Botkin, 293-294; Cox, SF’'Q, VI, 252; Thomas, 58 and 144 and 145. 
DID YOU EVER SEE A LASSIE? (See “When I Was a Young Girl.”’) 
DID YOU FEED MY CHICKENS? 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 21-22; Scarborough, 141-142. 
DO, DO, PITY MY CASE 
Newell, 87; Scarborough, 140-141. (Cf. “In Somebody’s Garden.’”’) 
DOG IN THE WOOD 
Scarborough, 133-134. 
DO-SE-DO 
Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 9-10; Botkin, 176-177; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 112- 
118; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 281-282; (Cf. “Up She Rises.’’) 
DOWN IN ALABAMA (See “There Goes a Redbird Through the Window.”) 
DOWN IN JAY BIRD TOWN (See “There Goes a Redbird Through the 
Window.”) 
DOWN IN SHILOH TOWN 
Botkin, 180. 
DOWN IN THE VALLEY 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 22. 
DOWN SHE COMES AS WHITE AS MILK (See “Walter, Walter, Wine- 
Flower.’’) 
DOWN THE OHIO 
Botkin, 180-182; Ford, 242-243. 
DOWN THE RIVER 
Botkin, 180-182; Piper, JAFL XXVIII, 267; Wolford, 40-41; (Cf. Ford, 
242-243 for chorus.) 
DOWN THE RIVER AND UP TO THE OHIO (See “Down the River.”) 


DOWN TO NEW ORLEANS 
Wolford, 41. (Cf. “Marching to Quebec.”) 

DRAW A BUCKET OF WATER 
Bancroft, 263-264; Gomme (2), I, 100-108; Gomme (2), II, 418; Heck, JAFL, 
XL, 15-16; Newell, 90-91; Tanner, 66-67. 
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DROP THE HANDKERCHIEF (See “Itiskit, Itasket.”) 
DRUNKEN SAILOR (See “John Brown Had a Little Indian.”) 


THE DUCK DANCE 
Bancroft, 264-265; Gomme (2), I, 113-114; Gomme (2), II, 279-282. 


DUSTY MILLER (See “Happy Is the Miller.”’) 

DUTCHMAN, DUTCHMAN, WON’T YOU MARRY ME? (See “Soldier, Soldier, 
Will You Marry Me?”) 

EARLY SUNDAY MORNING (See “The Mulberry Bush.”) 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 314-315; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 294; Randolph, 
JAFL, XLII, 218-219. (Cf. Botkin, 210 “In Eighteen Hundred and Sixty- 
Four.’”’) 

EIGHTEEN POUNDS OF MEAT A WEEK 
Botkin, 182-183; Brewster, 334; Perrow, JAFL, XXVIII, 188. 


FARE YOU WELL 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 316. 


THE FARMER IN THE DELL 
Bancroft, 265; Bleakney, JAFL, XXXI, 160; California, 91; Chamberlain, 
JAFL, VIII, 254-255; Cox, SFQ, VI, 185-186; Florida, 296-297; Ford, 264- 
266; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 97; Gomme (2), II, 420; Heck, JAFL, XL, 
25; Johnson (1), 187; Long, 51; Myers, 226-227; Neilson, 83-84; Newell, 
129-130; Pound (2), 74; Ross, 10-11; Tanner, 67-69; Waugh JAFL, XXXI, 
51-52; Wolford, 42-43. 

THE FARMER IN THE FIELD 
Cox, SFQ, VI, 191-192. 

FARMER IN THE WELL (See “The Farmer in the Dell.”) 

THE FARMERS (See “Hog Drovers.”) 

THE FARMER’S DEN (See “The Farmer in the Dell.’’) 

THE FARMER’S IN HIS DELL (See “The Farmer in the Dell.’’) 

FATHER AND MOTHER WERE IRISH (See “Pig in the Parlor.”) 

FINE BRICK HOUSE (See “In Somebody’s Garden.’’) 

FIVE TINKERS (See “Hog Drovers.”) 

FLING FLONG FLORION 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 27. 

FLY LITTLE BLUEBIRD (See “There Goes a Redbird Through the Window.”) 

FOOLIN’ ROXIE (See “Roxy Ann.’’) 

FOUR BRAVE COMMANDERS 
Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 97-98. 

FOUR HANDS ROUND IN THE EUCHRE RING (See “Golden Slippers.”) 

FOUR IN THE MIDDLE (See “Coffee Grows on White Oak Trees.”’) 

FOUR YOUNG GENTS WERE SKATING AWAY 
Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 7; Botkin, 330-332; Cox, SFQ, VI, 202-203; Gardner, 
JAFL, XXXIII, 128-129; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 301; Owens, 48; Wol- 

ford, 88. 
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FROGGIE IN THE WATER 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 34; Perrow, JAFL, XXVI, 140; Scarborough, 130. 

FROG-POND 
Baldwin, 84; Newell, 116-117. 

FROG WENT A-COURTING 
Belden, 494-499; Brewster, 226-238; Collins, 53-54; Cox, 470-473 and 531; 
Gardner (2), 455-459; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 98-99; Henry, 392-398; 
Henry, JAFL, XLII, 297-300; Hudson (1), 282-283; Hudson, JAFL, XXXIX, 
166-167; Huss, SF'Q, IV, 146-147; Lomax (1), 310-313; Mackenzie, 373-374 
and 407; Perrow, JAFL, XXVI, 134-135; Pound (2), 76; Richardson, 78-79; 
Sandburg, 143; Scarborough, 46-53; Sharp, 312-319; Thomas, 154-155; Tol- 
man, JAFL, XXXV, 392-399; White, 218. 

GAL FROM THE SOUTH (See “Oh, Ain’t I Gone?”) 

GARBER TOWN 
Bass, JAFL, XLIV, 428-429; Botkin, 183-184. 

GATHERING NUTS IN MAY (See “Nuts in May.”) 

GENERAL GAINES (See “General Price.’’) 


GENERAL PRICE 
Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 8-9; Moore, PTFS, XIII, 309 and 319-320; Owens, 32. 


GENTS TO THE CENTER 
Atkins, PTFS, XVII, 103-104; Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 18-20; Botkin, 184-185; 
Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 299; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 286-287. 

GET ALONG HOME 
Owens, 70-71. 


GETTING MARRIED 
Backus, JAFL, XIV, 297-298; Botkin, 185-186; Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 
250-251 ;Newell, 59-62; Owens, 64; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 495; Wolford, 
43-44, (Cf. Newell, 240-241 “Marriage.”) 


GETTING UPSTAIRS 
Botkin, 186-188; Wolford, 44-45. 


THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME 
Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 15; Botkin, 188-192; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 99-100; 
Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 297; Hudson (1), 229-230; Lomax (1), 280-281 
and 282-288; Lomax (3), 342-343; Moore, PTFS, XIII, 320-321; Neilson, 
342-343; Owens, 29-30; Perrow, JAFL, XXVI, 133; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 
286; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 230-231; Wolford, 46-47. 


GO IN AND OUT THE WINDOWS 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 306-307; Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 12-13 and 18-19; Ban- 
croft, 290-292; Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 243-244; California, 96; Chamber- 
lain, JAFL, VIII, 253; Collins, 15; Cox, SFQ, VI, 194-196; Florida, 300-301; 
Ford, 260-261; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 120-121; Heck, JAFL, XL, 26; 
Henry JAFL, XLVII, 338; Hudson (1), 287-288; Hudson (2), 35; Johnson 
(1), 186-187; Krehbiel, JAFL, XV, 194-195; Long, 49; McDowell, 60-61; 
Myers, 263-264; Neilson, 87; Newell, 128-129, 229-231; Owens, 3-4; Perrow,, 
JAFL, XXVI, 188; Pound (2), 73; Ross, 12-13; Tanner, 81-83. 

GO ON LIZE (See “Liza Jane.”) 
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GO ROUND AND ROUND THE VALLEY (See “Go In and Out the Win- 
dows.’’) 
GO ROUND AND ROUND THE VILLAGE (See “Go In and Out the Win- 
dows.”) 

GO TO BOSTON (See “Boston.”) 

GOING DOWN THE RIVER 
Botkin, 192. 

GOING DOWN TO ROUSIE’S (See “Going Down to Rowser.”) 

GOING DOWN TO ROWSER 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV; 297-298; Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 14-15; Botkin, 193-197; 
Campbell, SFQ, II, 162; Ford, 247-248; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 122; Gates 
PTFS, XVII, 94-95; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 290; Owens, 77-79; Pound 
(2), 71; Randolph, 160-161; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 217-218; Van Doren, 
JAFL, XXXII, 492; Wolford, 22-23. 

GOING TO BOSTON (See “Boston.”) 

GOLDEN SLIPPERS 
Botkin, 197-198; Wedgwood, JAFL, XXV, 273; Wolford, 38-39. 

GOOD OLD CIDER WINE 
Botkin, 198. 

GOOD OLD EGG-BREAD 
Darby, JAFL, XXX, 218-219. 

GOOD-BY LIZA JANE (See “Liza Jane.”) 

GOT A LITTLE HOME TO GO TO 
Botkin, 198-199. 

GRANDDADDY IS DEAD (See “Old Roger Is Dead.’’) 

GRANGER 
Botkin, 199-203; Owens, 109-110; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 283. 

GRANNIE’S NEEDLE (See “Chickamy, Craney, Crow.”) 

GREEN COFFEE (See “Coffee Grows on White Oak Trees.”) 

GREEN GRASS. (See “Tread the Green Grass.”) 

GREEN GRAVEL 
Chamberlain, JAFL, VIII, 254; Collins, 21; Cox, SFQ, VI, 210-212; Ford, 
256-257; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 100; Gomme (1), I, 28-31; Gomme (2), 
I, 170-183; Gomme (2), II, 426-428; Heck, JAFL, XL, 13; Johnson (1), 
137-138; McDowell, 64-65; Newell, 71 and 242; Owens, 8; Perrow, JAFL, 
XXVI, 189; Pound (2), 74; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 220-221; Randolph, 
161-162. 

GREEN GROW THE RUSHES 0O! 
Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 257; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 100-101; Isham, 
JAFL, XXXIV, 117; Kingsland, 209-210; Newell, 56; Van Doren, JAFL, 
XXXII 491. 

GREEN GROWS THE WILLOW TREE 
Newell, 239. 

GREEN LEAF (1) 

Botkin, 203; Moore, PTFS, XIII, 321-322; Owens, 76. (Cf. Wolford 49-50.) 
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GREEN LEAF (2) 
Wolford, 49-50. (Cf. “Green Leaf” (1).) 

GREEN LEAVES (See “Green Leaf” (1).) 

HA, HA, THISAWAY (See “When I Was a Young Girl.’”’) 

HAD A BIG FIGHT IN MEXICO (See “Little Fight in Mexico.”) 

HAD A LITTLE FIGHT IN MEXICO (See “Little Fight in Mexico.’’) 

HANDS ALL ’ROUND (See “Jutang.”’) 

HAPPY IS THE MILLER 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 306; Ball, JAFPL, XLIV, 15; Botkin, 247-252; Brew- 
ster, JAFL, XLIX, 250; California, 142-143; Collins, 14; Cox, SFQ, VI, 
213-216; Florida, 311; Fox, 8; Ford, 255; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 101- 
102; Gardner (1), 17; Gomme (1), II, 46-49; Gomme (2), I, 289-293; 
Gomme (2), II, 436-437; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 293; Heck, JAFL, XL, 
20; Hudson, JAFL, XXXIX, 193; Hudson (1), 300-301; Long, 52-53; Mc- 
Dowell, 20-23; Moore, PTFS, XIII, 306 and 325-326; Neilson, 132-133; 
Newell, 102-103; Owens, 100-101; Perrow, JAFL, XXVI, 139; Pound (2), 
73; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 205-206; Randolph, 145-146; Tanner, 71-72; 
Waugh, JAFL, XXXI, 54; Wedgwood, JAFL, XXV, 268-269; Wintemberg, 
JAFL, XXXI, 146; Wolford, 67-70; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 490-491. 

HARK THE ROBBERS (See “London Bridge.”) 

HAVE TWO PRISONERS HERE IN JAIL 
Botkin, 203-204; Owens, 108. 

HAVE YOU SEEN THE SHA? (See “A-Hunting We Will Go.”) 

HAWK AND CHICKEN (See “Chickamy, Craney, Crow.’’) 

HAY-O-MY-LUCY-O 
Botkin, 204; Wolford, 51-52. 

HEEL AND TOE POLKA 
Botkin, 204-205; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 280-281. 

HEN AND CHICKEN (See “Chickamy, Craney, Crow.’’) 

HEN AND OLD LADY (See “Chickamy, Craney, Crow.’) 

HERE COME THREE DUKES (See “Here Come Three Dukes A-Riding.”) 

HERE COME THREE DUKES A-RIDING 
Botkin, 328-330; Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 257-259; Chamberlain, JAFL, VIII, 
253-254; Collins, 33; Cox, SFQ, VI, 200-202; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 129- 
131; Gomme (1), I, 42-46; Gomme (2), I, 206; Gomme (2), II, 233-255, 257- 
279, 455-456; Heck, JAFL, XL, 8-9; Henry, JAFL, XLVII, 339; Long, 41- 
42; Newell, 39-50;Owens, 5-6; Pound (2), 73; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 229- 
230; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 486-487; Waugh, JAFL, XXXI, 52-53; 
Wolford, 52-54. 

HERE COME THREE KNIGHTS A-RIDING (See “Here Come Three Dukes 

A-Riding.”) 
HERE COME THREE SAILORS (See “Hog Drovers.”) 
HERE COMES A DUKE A-RIDING (See “Here Come Three Dukes A-Riding.”) 


HERE COMES a QUEEN FROM DOVER 
Wolford, 55. 
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HERE COMES THREE MERCHANTS A-RIDING (See “Here Come Three 
Dukes A-Riding.”’) 
HERE GOES AN OLD MAID FORSAKEN 
Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 102-103. 
HERE I SIT ON A COLD GREEN BANK (See “All Down to Sleep.’) 
HERE SITS A YOUNG LADY (See “All Down to Sleep.”) 
HERE SITS A YOUNG MAN (See “All Down to Sleep.”) 
HERE SITS THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND 
Newell, 70. 
HERE STANDS A YOUNG MAN (See “All Down to Sleep.”) 
HERE WE COME GATHERING NUTS OF MAY (See “Nuts in May.”) 
HERE WE COME UPON THE GREEN GRASS (See “Tread the Green 
Grass.”’) 


HERE WE GO ROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH 
Bancroft, 283-285; Barbeau, JAFL, XXXI, 178-179; California, 94-95; Cox, 
SFQ, VI, 187-188; Ford, 257-259; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 113-114; Gomme 
(2), I, 404-407; Heck, JAFL, XL, 15-17; Henry, JAFL, XLVII, 339; John- 
son (1), 186; Johnson (2), 169; Kingsland, 206-208; Myers, 258-260; Newell, 
17 and 86-87;Parsons, JAFL, XXXIV, 38; Pound (2), 74; Sharp, 373 and 
401; Tanner, 77-78; Waugh, JAFL, XXXI, 54; Wolford, 56-57. 

HERE’S THE COUPLE THAT STOLE THE SHEEP (See “Oars on the Boat.”) 

HI, COME ALONG (See “Jim-Along Josey.”) 

HID MY BOTTLE IN A HICKORY STUMP (See “Liza Jane.”) 

HIGH-O 
Darby, JAFL, XXX, 220. 

THE HIGHER UP THE CHERRY TREE 
Sharp, 377. 

HIGHERY-O-VALERIO (See “The Farmer in the Dell.”’) 


HOG DROVERS 
Backus, JAFL, XIII, 102; Botkin, 205-208; Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 251; 
Collins, 28; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 1381; Gomme (1), II, 24-30; Gomme 
(2), II, 282-289; Hudson (1), 296-297; Hudson (2), 31; Hudson, JAFL, 
XXXIX, 191-193; McDowell, 8-9; Newell, 46-47 and 232-236; Owens, 65-66. 
HOGS IN THE CORNFIELD (1) 
Botkin, 209. (Cf. “Hogs in the Cornfield” (2).) 
HOGS IN THE CORNFIELD (2) 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 318. (Cf. “Hogs in the Cornfield” (1).) 


HOP ALONG JOHNNY 
Cox, SFQ, VI, 251. 


HOP, OLD SQUIRREL 
Scarborough, 134-135. 


HOUSEKEEPING (KITTIE) ROUND (See “Polly, Put the Kettle On.”) 


HOW D’YE DO, MY PARTNER? 
California, 92-98; Florida, 301-302; Neilson, 85; Tanner, 69-70. 
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HOW OATS AND BEANS AND BARLEY GROW (See “Oats, Peas, Beans, 
and Barley Grows.’’) 

HOW MANY MILES TO BABYLON? (See “Mileys Bright.”) 

I COME TO CHOOSE YOU FROM THE REST 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 26. 

I LOST MY FATHER’S HANDKERCHIEF (See “I Lose My Glove.”) 

I LOST MY GLOVE 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 33; Perrow, JAFL, XXVI, 139. 

I PUT MY RIGHT FOOT IN (See “Looby Lou.”) 

ISENT MY BROWN JUG DOWN TO TOWN (See “Little Brown Jug.”) 

I WISH I WAS A CHILD AGAIN 
Sharp, 383. 

I WONDER WHERE MARIA’S GONE 
Kittredge, JAFL, XX, 275-276; Sharp, 369-401; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 
495-496. 

I’'LL BE REAPER (See “It Rains and It Hails.’’) 

I’LL COME BACK AND BE YOUR BEAU 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 312; Botkin, 209. 

I'M A POOR OLD CHIMNEY SWEEPER (See “The Old Chimney Sweeper.”) 

I’M GOING TO MARRY 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 315-316. 

I’M IN SOME LADY’S GARDEN (See “In Somebody’s Garden.”’) 

IN EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR 
Botkin, 210. (Cf. “Eighteen Hundred and Sixty.”) 

IN SOMEBODY’S GARDEN 
Botkin, 210-211; Fauset, JAFL, XL, 303; Moore, PTFS, XIII, 312 and 332; 
Owens, 21; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 267-268; Scarborough, 114-115 and 181- 
132; Sharp, 379. (Cf. Newell, 87 “Do, Do, Pity My Case” and Scarborough, 
140-141 given as version of “Do, Do, Pity My Case.’’) 

IN THIS RING COMES A LADY FAIR (See “Getting Married.’’) 

INDIAN GIRLS 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 18. 

THE IRISH TROT 
Botkin, 211-212; Owens, 51. 

IT AIN’T GONNA RAIN NO MORE (See “ ’Tain’t Goin’ to Rain No More.”) 

IT RAINS AND IT HAILS 
Botkin, 212-213; Clarke, JAFL, III, 288; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 103- 
104; Heck, JAFL, XL, 14; Newell, 84-86; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 270; Sharp, 

880 and 401; Spenney, JAFL, XXXIV, 112. 

IT’S RAINING (See “It Rains and It Hails.”) 

ITISKET ITASKET 
Bancroft, 268-270; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 96-97; Gomme (2), I, 109-112, 
305-310; Heck, JAFL, XL, 33; Johnson (2), 170; Lomax (2), 77-78; Myers, 
260-262; Newell, 168-169; Owens, 7; Pound (2), 74; Ross, 3-4; Waugh, 
JAFL, XXXI, 57; Wolford, 59-60. 
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I'VE BEEN TO THE EAST 

Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 303-304; Botkin, 213. 
JACK KILLED A RABBIT 

Botkin, 213-214. 
JACK WENT A-FISHING 

Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 318. 


JAIL-KEYS 
Newell, 237. 


THE JAYBIRD (See “Old Blue Jay.”) 
JENNY ANN JONES (See “Miss Jennia Jones.”) 
JENNY JONES (See “Miss Jennia Jones.”) 


JERSEY BOYS 
Botkin, 214; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 111; Wolford, 61. 


JIM-ALONG JOSEY 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 298; Botkin, 214-216; Ford, 239-240 Gardner, JAFL, 
XXXIII, 105-106; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 290; Owens, 106; Piper, JAFL- 
XXVIII, 268; Scarborough, 105-106; Spaeth (2), 103-104; Van Doren, JAFL, 
XXXII, 493. 

JIM ALONG JOSIE (See “Jim-Along Josey.’’) 

JIM LANE (See “Sad Station.”) 

JIMMY COME CRANK (See “Kila Ma Cranky.’) 

JINGLE AT THE WINDOW (See “Tideo.”’) 

JOGGLE ALONG (See “Come, All Ye Young Men in Your Wicked Ways.”) 


JOHN BROWN AND HIS LITTLE INJUNS (See “John Brown Had a Little 
Indian.”’) 


JOHN: BROWN HAD A LITTLE INDIAN 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 310; Botkin, 218-221; California, 148-149; Piper, JAFL, 
XXVIII, 277; Pound (2), 68 and 75; Wolford, 85. 


JOHN BROWN’S BODY 
Botkin, 221; Lomax (1), 528-529; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 270. 


JOHN MORGAN 
Owens, 99. 


JOHNNY BROWN 
Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 251-253; Collins, 29. 


JOHNNY, JOHNNY, SO THEY SAY 
Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 106-107. 


JOHNNY WATTLES (See “Old Roger Is Dead.”) 


JOIN SEVEN HANDS 
Owens, 49. 


JOLLY FISHERMEN (See “Jolly Sailors.”) 
JOLLY IS THE MILLER (See “Happy Is the Miller.”) 
THE JOLLY MILLER (See “Happy Is the Miller.”) 


JOLLY ROVER 
Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 295. 
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JOLLY SAILOR GIRLS (See “Jolly Sailors.’’) 

JOLLY SAILORS 
Botkin, 221-222; Gomme (2), I, 286-287, 294-296; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 
801-302; Heck, JAFL, XL, 24-25; Newell, 124. 

JUBE 
Scarborough, 98-99; White, 163. 

JUMP JIM CROW 
Botkin, 222-223; California, 193; Collins, 22; Davis, JAFL, XXVII, 250; 
Florida, 312-313; Gardner (1), 17; Neilson, 182; Scarborough, 127; White, 
163. 

JUMP JOSIE 
McDowell, 40-41; Moore, PTF'S, XIII, 323-324; Owens, 81-82. 

THE JUNIPER TREE (See “All Down to Sleep” and “Sister Phoebe.”) 

JUTANG 
Botkin, 223-225; Moore, PTFS, XIII, 311 and 330; Owens, 73-74; Spenney, 
JAFL, XXXIV, 118-114. 

THE KEYS OF CANTERBURY 
Cox, SFQ, VI, 2380-231. 

KEYS OF HEAVEN (See “A Paper of Pins.’’) 

THE KEYS TO HEAVEN (See “A Paper of Pins.’’) 

KILA MA CRANKEY 
Botkin, 225-226; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 95; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 
279; Hudson (1), 170-171; Owens, 103; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 272-273; 
Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 489; Wolford, 61. 

KILLIECRANKIE (See “Kila Ma Cranky.”) 


KING ARTHUR WAS KING WILLIAM’S SON (See “King William Was King 
James’s Son.”) 


KING WILLIAM (See “King William Was King James’s Son.”) 


KING WILLIAM WAS KING GEORGE’S SON (See “King William was King 
James’s Son.”) 


KING WILLIAM WAS KING JAMES’S SON 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 313; Backus, JAFL, XIV, 299; Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 
10-11; Botkin, 226-227; Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 249-250; Collins, 20; Cox, 
SFQ, VI, 216-220; Ford, 255-256; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 107-109; Gomme 
(2), I, 302-304; Hamilton, JAFL XXVII, 295; Hudson (1), 289-290; Hud- 
son (2), 27-28; Hudson, JAFL, XXXIX, 191; Lomax (2), 65-66; McDowell, 
66-67; Newell, 73-75 and 246-248; Owens, 1-2; Pound (2), 74; Pound, JAFL, 
XXVI, 355-356; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 226-227; Spenney, JAFL, XXXIV, 
111; Treat, JAFL, LII, 48-49; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 493-494; Waugh, 
JAFL, XXXI, 50; Wintemberg, JAFL, XXXI, 131; Wolford, 62-64. 

KING WILLIAM WAS KING JAMIE’S SON (See “King William Was King 

James’s Son.”’) 


KISSING IN THE RING (See “Itiskit, Itasket.”) 
KITTY, KITTY CASKET (See “Itiskit, Itasket.”’) 
KNIGHTS OF SPAIN (See “Here Come Three Dukes A-Riding.”) 
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KNOCK THE CYMBALS 
Owens, 31. 


KNOTS OF MAY (See “Nuts in May.”) 

LADS AND LASSES OUT A-WALKING 
Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 109. 

LADY FAIR (See “Getting Married.”) 

LADY OF THE LAND (See “The Rich Widow.”) 

LADY OF THE GREEN GRASS 
Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 300. 

LADY ON THE MOUNTAIN (See “Yonder Comes a Heavenly Creature.”) 

LAZY MARY 
Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 254-255; Cox, SFQ, VI, 240-242; Gomme (2), I, 
364-368; Heck, JAFL, XL, 18-19; Newell, 96-97; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 
278-274; Pound (1), 225-226; Pound (2), 44. (Cf. “Whistle, Daughter, 
Whistle.’’) 

LEAD HER UP AND DOWN (See “Rosa Becky Diner.’’) 


LEAD THROUGH THAT SUGAR AND TEA 
Botkin, 228-230; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 219-220. 
LET US DANCE, LUBY, LUBY (See “Looby Lou.”) 
LIPTO 
Scarborough, 132. 
LITTLE BIRD GO THROUGH MY WINDOW (See “There Goes a Redbird 
Through the Window.”) 
LITTLE BRASS WAGON (See “Old Brass Wagon.”) 
LITTLE BROWN JUG 
Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 8; Belden, 261; Botkin, 230-232; Campbell, SFQ, II, 
161; Ford, 245-246; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 109-110; Gates, PTFS, XVII, 
94; Hamilton, JAFL; XXVII, 296-297 and 301; Lomax (1), 176-177; Moore, 
PTFS, XIII, 311 and 314; Owens, 35-36; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 224; 
Spaeth (1), 58-59. 
LITTLE FIGHT IN MEXICO 
Botkin, 232-233; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 296; Hudson (1), 288-289; Hud- 
son (2), 36; Lomax (2), 66-67; Owens, 92-93; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 277. 
LITTLE GIRL (See “Did You Feed My Chickens?”) 
LITTLE GIRL ROCKIN’ (See “Roxy Ann.”) 
LITTLE RED FOX 
Owens, 18. 
LITTLE RED ROSE 
Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 274-275. 
LITTLE SALLY SAUCER (See “Little Sally Waters.”) 
LITTLE SALLY WALKER (See “Little Sally Waters.”) 
LITTLE SALLY WATERS 
Bleakney, JAFL, XXXI, 159-160; Chamberlain, JAFL, VIII, 254; Cox, SFQ, 
VI, 253-254; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 122-123; Gomme (1), II, 20-23; 
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Gomme (2), II, 149-179 and 453-454; Heck, JAFL, XL, 12-13; Hudson (1), 
290-291; Kingsland, 208-209; Newell, 70; Waugh, JAFL, XXXI, 55; Win- 
temberg, JAFL, XXXI, 147; Wolford, 86-88. 

LIZA JANE 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 317; Beatty, JAFL, XXII, 71; Blair, JAFL, XL, 97-98; 
Botkin, 235-242; Clarke, JAFL, III, 290; Edmands, JAFL, VI, 131-132; 
Henry, 430-433; Lomax (1), 284-286; Owens, 33-34; Richardson, 50; Sand- 
burg, 51; Scarborough, 7-8; Thomas, 30 and 91-93; White, 161 and 172- 
175; Wolford, 25-26. 

LONDON 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 315; Botkin, 242-246; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 302; 
Hudson (1), 298. (Cf. "London Town.”) 

LONDON BRIDGE 
Bancroft, 278-280; Collins, 24-25; Cox, SFQ, VI, 231-233; Florida, 320-321; 
Ford, 262-264; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 110; Gomme (1), II, 14-19; Gomme 
(2), I, 333-350; Gomme (2), I, 192-199; Gomme (2), II, 441-442; Hamilton, 
JAFL, XXVII, 303; Heck, JAFL, XL, 38; Henry, JAFL, XLVII, 339; John- 
son (1), 188-189; Kingsland, 206; Long, 45-46; Myers, 223-225; Newell, 
204-211 and 212 and 253-254; Parsons, JAFL, XXXIV, 38; Pound, JAFL, 
XXVI, 356; Pound (2), 74; Spenney, JAFL, XXXIV, XXIV, 111-112; Win- 
temberg, JAFL, XXXI, 146; Wolford, 64-65. 

LONDON TOWN 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 315; Botkin, 246. (Cf. “London.”) 

LONG SUMMER DAY 
Botkin, 320-322; Heck, JAFL, XL, 28; Kittredge, JAFL, XX, 276-277; Me- 
Dowell, 42-43. 

LOOBY LOO (See “Looby Lou.”) 

LOOBY LOU 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 312-313; Bancroft, 280-282;*California, 93-94; Collins, 
12; Cox, SFQ, VI, 243-244; Florida, 313-315; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 110- 
111;Gomme (1), II, 32-38; Gomme (2), I, 352-361; Heck, JAFL, XL, 25-26; 
Johnson (1), 135; Long, 46-47; Myers, 222-223; Neilson, 86-87; Newell, 131; 
Tanner, 75-76; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 496. 

LOUISIANA (See “Buffalo Girls.’’) 

LOVE HAS WON THE DAY (See “Go In and Out the Windows.”) 

LOVING COUPLE (See “Yonder She Comes.’) 

LOW-LY-LOW 
Botkin, 172; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 297. 

LUBIN (See “Looby Lou.”) 

LYNCHBURG TOWN (See “Old Joe Clark.”’) 


MADAM, I HAVE GOLD AND SILVER (See “Yonder Comes a Heavenly 
Creature.”) 


MAKE A CAKE FOR CHARLEY (See “Weevily Wheat.”) 


MARCHING TOWN TENN-O-SEE 
Moore, PTF'S, XIII, 312 and 324-325. 
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MARCHING ROUND THE FODDER STACK 
Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 259-260; Owens, 42; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 
495. 

MARCHING ROUND THE GUM STUMP (See “Marching Round the Fodder 

Stack.”) 

MARCHING ROUND THE LEVEE (See “Go In and Out the Windows.”) 

MARCHING TO QUEBEC 
Ball, JAFL, XLIV 19; Botkin, 351-353; Cox, SFQ, VI, 255-256; Hamilton, 
JAFL, XXVII, 298; Hoke, JAFL, V, 118; Kittredge, JAFL, XX, 275; Me- 
Dowell, 18-19; Newell, 125-126 and 246; Pound (2), 75; Randolph, 146-147; 
Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 206-207; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 491; Wedg- 
wood, JAFL, XXV, 271; Wolford, 65-66. 

MARLEY BRIGHT (See “Mileys Bright.”’) 

MARRIAGE (See “Getting Married.’’) 

MARY BROWN (See “Lazy Mary.”) 

MARY, GO ROUND THE SUN (See “Sally, Go Round the Chimney Pot.”) 

MARY MEYER HOUSE ON FIRE 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 27. 

MASSA HAD A YELLER GAL (See “Bile Dem Cabbage Down” and “Oh, Ain’t 

I Gone?”) 

MAYFLOWERS 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 27. 

MEET HALF WAY (See “Do-Se-Do.”) 

MELVIN VINE 
Wolford, 66-67. 

MERRY GO ROUND THE ROSE-BUSH (See “The Mulberry Bush.”) 

MICHIGAN GIRLS 
Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 283. 

MILEYS BRIGHT 
Collins, 49; Cox, SFQ, VI, 256-257; Gomme (2), I, 231-238; Hoke, JAFL, V, 
120; McDowell, 68-69; Newell, 153-154. 

MILKING PAILS 
Gomme (1), I, 32-40; Gomme (2), I, 376-388; Gomme (2), II, 446; Heck, 
JAFL, XL, 31-32; Newell, 166-167. 

THE MILL-WHEEL 
Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 112. 

MISS CINDY WOULDN’T MARRY (See “Garber Town.”) 

MISS JENNIA JONES 
Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 253; Collins, 31; Cox, SFQ, VI, 188-190; Gardner, 
JAFL, XXXIII, 104; Gomme (1), I, 22-27; Gomme (2), I, 260-283; Gomme 
(2), Il, 432-435; Heck, JAFL, XL, 11-12; Henry, JAFL, XLVII, 337; John- 
son (1), 138; Kingsland, 212-214; Newell, 63-66 and 243-245; Pound (2), 
73; Waugh, JAFL, XXXI, 50-51. 

MISS JENNY ANN JONES (See “Miss Jennia Jones.”) 

MISS JENNY JONES (See “Miss Jennia Jones.’’) 
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MISS LIKING (See “Do-Se-Do.”’) 

MISS MARY JANE (See “Baltimore.”) 

MISS SUSIE BROWN (See “Miss Jennia Jones.’’) 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER (See “The Irish Trot.’’) 

MR. BOATLANDER (See “Come, Philanders.”) 

MR. FROG WENT A-COURTING (See “Frog Went A-Courting.”) 

MOLLIE BRIGHT (See “Mileys Bright.”) 

MOLLIE BROOKS 
Botkin, 252; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 218; Wolford, 71. 

MOLLY, PUT THE KETTLE ON (See “Polly, Put the Kettle On.”) 

MONKEY MOTIONS 
Scarborough, 133. 

THE MOON IS SHINING BRIGHT 
Kittredge, JAFL, XX, 276. 

MOSQUITO HE FLY HIGH (See “Bile Dem Cabbage Down.”’) 

MOTHER, OH MOTHER! MY TOES ARE SORE 
Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 496. 

THE MUFFIN MAN 
Bancroft, 282-283; Cox, SFQ, VI, 239-240; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 113; 
Gomme (2), I, 402-404; Long, 54; Myers, 225-226; Ross, 11-12. 

MY HOUSEHOLD 
Newell, 115-116. 

MY LADY QUEEN ANNE 
Cox, SFQ, VI, 252-253; Gomme (2), II, 90-102 and 453; Newell, 151; Newell, 
JAFL, XII, 75. 

MY MOTHER AND FATHER WERE IRISH (See “Pig in the Parlor.”) 

MY OLD MISTRESS SENT FOR YOU 
Isham, JAFL, XXXIV, 116. 

MY PAPPY HE WILL SCOLD ME 
Randolph, JAF'L, XLII, 226; Sharp, 378 and 401. (Cf. Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 
297-298.) 

THE NEEDLE’S EYE 
Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 18; Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 247-248; Cox, SFQ, VI, 
206-208; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 115-116; Gomme (2), II, 228 and 289; 
Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 297; Heck, JAFL, XL, 18; Hudson (1), 291-292; 
Hudson (2), 34; McDowell, 62-63; Newell, 91-92 and 241-242; Owens, 9-10; 
Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 263; Pound (2), 73; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 228-229; 
Wolford, 72-73. . 

NEIGHBOR, NEIGHBOR 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 22-23. 

NELLIE GRAY 
Botkin, 253; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 265. 

NO SIR (See “Yonder Comes a Heavenly Creature.”) 

NORA DARLING 
Wolford, 75-76. 
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NUTS IN MAY 
Bancroft, 285-286; Barbeau, JAFL, XXXI, 178; California, 235; Chamber- 
lain, JAFL, VIII, 253; Gardner, 23; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 99; Gomme 
(2), I, 424-433; Newell, 89, 236-237; Waugh, JAFL, XXXI, 47-48; Win- 
temberg, JAFL, XXXI, 132 and 147. 

OARS ON THE BOAT 
Backus, JAF'L, XIV, 295; Cox, SFQ, VI, 203-204; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 
103 and 122; Newell, 238-239 and 110. 

OATS AND BEANS (See “Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley Grows.”’) 


OATS AND BEANS AND BARLEY (See “Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley 
Grows.’”’) 
OATS, PEAS, BEANS, AND BARLEY GROWS 
Bancroft, 287-290; Botkin, 254-255; California, 111; Collins, 17; Cox, SFQ, 
VI, 192-194; Gomme (1), II, 50-55; Gomme (2), II, 1-138; Heck, JAFL, XL, 
14; Kingsland, 210-212; Long, 43-44; Myers, 227-228; Neilson, 102; Newell, 
80-84; Newell, JAFL, XII, 73-74; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 273; Pound (2), 74; 
Tanner, 78-79; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 494; Wolford, 94-96. 
THE OCEAN IS WIDE 
Botkin, 255-256. 
OH, AIN’T I GONE 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 299-300; Bass, JAFL, XLIV, 433-434; Beatty, JAFL, 
XXII, 71; Botkin, 256-258; Parker, JAFL, XX, 217; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 
271-272; Scarborough, 66-68; White, 152-156, 324, and 450-451. 
OH, AIN’T I SWEET (See “Oh, Ain’t I Gone?’’) 
OH DEAR, OH DEAR, WHAT AILS ME? (See “There Was an Old Woman 
in Ireland.”) 
OL’ MIST’IS CALLS ME 
Spenney, JAFL, XXXIV, 114-115. 


OLD BALD EAGLE 
Sharp, 374. 


OLD BLOODY BONES 
Owens, 104-105. 


OLD BLUE JAY 
Owens, 17; Perrow, JAFL, XXVI, 183. 


OLD BRASS WAGON 
' Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 307-308; Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 13; Blair, JAFL, XL, 
97; Botkin, 258-260; Carmer, 98-99; Ford, 248-249; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 
298-294 and 298-299; Owens, 19-20; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 282-283; Ran- 
dolph, 159-160; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 216-217; Sandburg, 159; Wolford, 
76-77. 


THE OLD CHIMNEY SWEEPER 
Botkin, 162; Cox, SFQ, VI, 255; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 295; McDowell, 
16-17; Thomas, 74-75; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 491-492; Wolford, 58. 
OLD DAN TUCKER 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 309-310; Baldwin, 6; Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 16; Bass, 
JAFL, XLIV, 427; Blair, JAFL, XL, 96-97; Botkin, 260-266; Brewster, 
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340-341; California, 145 and 320; Carmer, 82-83; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 
116-117; Heck, JAFL,, XL, 23; Lomax (1), 258-262; Lomax (2), 59-60; 
McDowell, 32-35; Moore, PTFS, XIII, 318; Neilson, 135 and 303; Owens, 
89-41; Perrow, JAFL, XXVIII, 131-132; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 284; Pound 
(2), 73; Randolph, 149-151; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 209-210; Van Doren, 
JAFL, XXXII, 488-489; Waugh, JAFL, XXXI, 61; Wedgwood, JAFL, XXV, 
272-273; White, 160-161 and 446-447; Wintemberg, JAFL, XXXI, 157; Wol- 
ford, 78-80. 

OLD DOC COLLINS 
Atkins, PTF'S, XVII, 102-103 and 105-106; Botkin, 266-268; Moore, PTFS, 
XIII, 305-306 and 328-329. 

OLD DOC JONES 
Sharp, 368 and 400-401. (Cf. “Old Doe Collins.’’) 

OLD GRAMPUS (See “Old Roger Is Dead.”) 

OLD GRANDADDY’S DEAD (See “Old Roger Is Dead.”) 

THE OLD GRAY MARE 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 311; Botkin, 268-269; Lomax (1), 336-338; Perrow, 
JAFL, XXVI, 123-124; Sandburg, 102-103; Scarborough, 13-14. 

OLD GREEN FIELD 
Darby, JAFL, XXX, 220. 

OLD GRIMES (See “Old Roger Is Dead.’’) 

OLD JOE CLARK 
Botkin, 269-285; Brewster, 334; Brewster, SFQ, III, 214; Brewster, SFQ, 
IV, 192-198; Lomax (1), 277-280; Lomax (2), 60-62; McDowell, 76; Owens, 
56-61; Perrow, JAFL, XXV, 152; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 221-223; Thomas, 
56 and 106-107; Truit, JAFL, XXXVI, 378-379; White, 336-337. (Cf. Ames, 
JAFL, XXIV, 299 “Oh, Ain’t I Sweet” and Blair, JAFL, XL, 97-98 “Liza 
Jane.’’) 

OLD JOHNNY HUNTSMAN 
Clarke, JAFL, III, 289. 

OLD JUBITER 
Ford, 253. 

OLD KRAMER WAS DEAD (See “Old Roger Is Dead.”) 


OLD MISTER RABBIT 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 317-318. 


OLD MOTHER KETURAH (See “Looby Lou.”) 

OLD POMPEY (See “Old Roger Is Dead.”) 

OLD PONTO IS DEAD (See “Old Roger Is Dead.”) 

OLD QUEBEC (See “Marching to Quebec.”) 

OLD RACCOON 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 318; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 294-295. 

OLD ROGER (See “Old Roger Is Dead.”) 

OLD ROGER IS DEAD 
Belden, 509-511; California, 112; Cole, JAFL, XIII, 230-231; Collins, 13; 
Cox, SFQ, VI, 208-210; Gomme (1), I, 48-51; Gomme (2), II, 16-24; Heck, 
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JAFL, XL, 20; Henry, 408-409; Henry, JAFL, XLIV, 94-95; Hudson (1), 
284-285; Hudson, JAFL, XXXIX, 167-168; Neilson, 103; Newell, 100-101; 
Payne, PTFS, VI, 229-230; Perrow, JAFL, XXVI, 144; Pound (2), 57 and 
74-75; Scarborough, 136-137; Sharp, 370 and 401; Spenney, JAFL, XXXIV, 
112-113; Tolman, JAFL, XXXV, 407-408. 

OLD ROVER (See “Old Roger Is Dead.”’) 

OLD SISTER PHOEBE (See “Sister Phoebe.”) 

OLD VIRGINNY NEVER TIRE 
Botkin, 285-287; Scarborough, 108-112; White, 459. (Cf. “There Goes a 
Redbird Through the Window.”) ‘ 

OLD WITCH (See “Chickamy, Craney, Crow.”) 

ON TO GALILEE 
Botkin, 288-289. 

ONE LITTLE GIRL 
Botkin, 287-288. 

OPEN THE GATES (See “London Bridge.”’) 

PAIRING OFF (See “Baltimore.”’) 

A PAPER OF PINS 
Baldwin, 52; Belden, 507-509; Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 260-262; Collins, 56; 
Cox, SFQ, VI, 224-230; Gardner (2), 428-429; Gomme (2), II, 437-438 and 
450-451; Heck, JAFL, XL, 9; Henry, 291-295; Henry, JAFL, XLIV, 103- 
105; Henry, JAFL, XLV, 118-119; Hudson (1), 276-277; Hudson, JAFL, 
XXXIX, 180-182; Lomax (1), 323-324; Newell, 51-55; Newell, JAFL, XIX, 
13; Pound (1), 226-228; Pound (2), 74; Richardson, 52-53; Sharp, 45-49; 
Thomas, 59 and 160-161. (Cf. “The Keys of Canterbury.”) 

PASS ONE WINDOW (See “Tideo.’’) 

PASS ONE WINDOW TIDY O (See “Tideo.’’) 

PAWPAW LAND 
Botkin, 289-290; Wolford, 101-102. 

PEASE PORRIDGE HOT 
California, 136-187; Florida, 321; Myers, 238-239 and 298-300; Neilson, 
127-128; Newell, 132. 

PEEP, SQUIRREL, PEEP 
Scarborough, 134-136. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Sharp, 374. 

PHILANDER’S MARCH (See “Come, Philanders.’’) 

PIG IN THE PARLOR 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 298; Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 12; Botkin, 290-292; Cali- 
fornia, 237-238; Cox, SF'Q, 196-197; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 117-118; Heck, 
JAFL, XL, 22; Moore, PTFS, XIII, 309 and 327; Owens, 52-53; Piper, JAFL, 
XXVIII, 283-284; Pound (1), 237-238; Pound (2), 74; Randolph, 151-153; 
Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 211; Wintemberg, JAFL, XXXI, 152; Wolford, 81- 
82. 

PIN A ROSE ON ME 

Heck, JAFL, XL, 23. 
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PINS AND NEEDLES (See “Chickamy, Craney, Crow.”) 
POLLY, PUT THE KETTLE ON 


Botkin, 293; Heck, JAFL, XL, 35; McDowell, 44-45; Newell, 173; Perrow, 
JAFL, XXVI, 138; Shafter, 10-11; Wolford, 83. 


POOR JOHNNY (See “Old Roger Is Dead.”) 

POOR MARY SITS A-WEEPING (See “Little Sally Waters.”) 

POOR ROBIN (See “Old Roger Is Dead.’’) 

POP GOES THE WEASEL 
Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 23-24; California, 196-197 and 238; Cox, SFQ, VI, 246- 
247; Florida, 322-323; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 119; Gomme (2), II, 63-64; 


Myers, 262-263; Neilson, 185-186 and 303-304; Wintemberg, JAFL, XXXI, 
151; Wolford, 83-84. 


POPY GOES THE WEASEL (See “Pop Goes the Weasel.’’) 
’POSSUM PIE 


Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 313; Botkin, 294-295; Randolph, JAFL, XLIX, 205- 
206. (Cf. Odum and Johnson, 240-241.) 


’POSSUM UP A ’SIMMON TREE 
Botkin, 295-296; Perrow, JAFL, XXVI, 131; Scarborough, 170-173. 
PRETTY LITTLE MISS 
Owens, 75. (Cf. “Sandy Land.”) 
PRETTY LITTLE PINK 
Botkin, 296-297; Newell, 245; Sandburg, 166. 
PUT YOUR RIGHT FOOT IN (See “Looby Lou.”) 
QUAKER COURTSHIP 
Baldwin, 53-54; Barry, JAFL, XXIV, 341-342; Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 247; 


Brewster, SFQ, III, 206; Gardner (2), 424-427; Mackenzie, 380 and 408; 
Newell, 94-95; Pound (1), 223-224; Pound (2), 44. 


QUAKER, HOW IS THEE? 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 25; Newell, 130. 


THE QUAKER’S WOOING (See “Quaker Courtship.”) 
QUEBEC TOWN (See “Marching to Quebec.’’) 
QUEEN ANNE (See “My Lady Queen Anne.”) 
RAB 
McDowell, 54-55. 
RACCOON’S GOT A BUSHY TAIL (See “Eighteen Pounds of Meat a Week.’”) 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT 
Botkin, 297-298. 


RAIN, RAIN HIGH, AND THE WIND BLOWS COLD 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 19. 


RALLY, BOYS, RALLY (See “London.”) 

RANSUM SCANSUM (See “In Somebody’s Garden.”) 
RAZ-MA-TAZ-A-TEE (See “Here Come Three Dukes A-Riding.”) 
REAP, BOYS, REAP (See “It Rains and It Hails.”) 
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REG’LAR, REG’LAR, ROLLING UNDER 
Spenney, JAFL, XXXIV, 114. 


RICH WIDOW 
Backus, JAFL, XIV, 298-299; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 126-127; Gomme 
(2), I, 313-319; Gomme (2), II, 438-439; Heck, JAFL, XL, 9-10. (Cf. 
Newell’s versions of “Sister Phoebe.”) 

RIG-A-JIG 
Botkin, 298-299; Florida, 332-334. 

RIGHT ELBOW IN (See “Looby Lou.”) 


RILEY BROWN 
Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 300. 


RILLA IS HER FIRST NAME (See “Among the Lily-White Dandies.”) 
RING A RING O’ ROSES (See “Ring Around the Rosie.”) 
RING-A-ROUND OF ROSES (See “Ring Around the Rosie.”) 


RING AROUND THE ROSIE 
Cox, SFQ, VI, 205-206; Ford, 254-255; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 119-120; 
Gomme (2), II, 108-111; Heck, JAFL, XL, 25; Newell, 127-128; Perrow, 
JAFL, XXVI, 139; Waugh, JAFL, XXXI, 57. 


ROCK CANDY (See “Wrop Candy.”) 
ROCK OL’ SIVE (See “Toodala.”) 


ROLL THEM SIMELONS 
Hudson (1), 302. 


ROMANS 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 40. 


ROSA BECKY DINER 
Botkin, 299; McDowell, 46-49; Randolph, 163-164. 


ROSE IN THE GARDEN (See “Oars on the Boat.’’) 

ROSY BEANS (See “Walter, Walter, Wine-Flower.”) 

ROUND AND ROUND THE VILLAGE (See “Go In and Out the Windows.”) 

ROUND THAT LADY (See “London.”) 

ROUSER (See “Going Down to Rowser.”) 

ROVING BACHELOR (See “Yonder She Comes.”) 

ROWSER’S (See “Going Down to Rowser.”) 

ROXY ANN 
Botkin, 234-235; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 298; Owens, 23; Randolph, 162- 
163; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 225; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 492. 

RUN, NIGGER, RUN 
Botkin, 299-300; Lomax (1), 228-231; Perrow, JAFL, XXVIII, 138; Scar- 
borough, 12 and 24-25; Sharp, 359; White, 168-169. 

SAD CONDITION (See “Sad Station.”) 


SAD STATION 
Botkin, 216-218; Cox, SFQ, VI, 247-248; Kittredge, JAFL, XX, 276; Sharp, 
372 and 401. 
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SAIL AWAY! 
Isham, JAFL, XXXIV, XXIV, 119-120. 


SAILING AROUND THE OCEAN (See “Long Summer Day.”) 
SAILING AT HIGH TIDE (See “Oars on the Boat.’’) 
SAILOR (See “John Brown Had a Little Indian.’’) 
SAINT PATRICK’S DAY (See “Gents to the Center.”) 
SALLY GO ROUND THE CHIMNEY POT 
Ford, 260; Gomme (2), II, 149; Heck, JAFL, XL, 27; Johnson (2), 168; 
Lomax (2), 75; Waugh, JAFL, XXXI, 55. 
SALLY, GO ROUND THE MOON (See “Sally Go Round the Chimney Pot.”) 
SALLY, GO ROUND THE SUN (See “Sally Go Round the Chimney Pot.”) 
“SALLY GO ROUND THE SUNSHINE (See “Sally Go Round the Chimney 
Pot.”’) 
SALLY GOODIN 
Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 227-228. 
SALLY-IN-THE-GARDEN 
Treat, JAFL, LII, 49-50. 
SALLY, PUT THE KETTLE ON (See “Polly, Put the Kettle On.”) 
SALLY WALKER (See “Little Sally Waters.”) 
SALLY WATER (See “Little Sally Waters.”) 
SANDY (See “Sandy He Belonged tc the Mill.”) 
SANDY HE BELONGED TO THE MILL 


Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 303; Bleakney, JAFL, XXXI, 158-159; Botkin, 300- 
301; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 292; Henry, 403; Henry, JAFL, XLV, 159. 
SANDY LAND 
Botkin, 302-304; Florida, 328-330; Lomax (1), 236-237; Owens, 80. 
SANDY’S MILL (See “Sandy He Belonged to the Mill.”) 
A SCOLDIN’ WIFE (See “Eighteen Pounds of Meat a Week.’’) 
SEALY (See “Old Doc Collins.”) 
SHAKE THEM ’SIMMONS DOWN 
Owens, 62. 
SHE’LL BE COMING ROUND THE MOUNTAIN 
Owens, 95-96; Sandburg, 372-373. 
SHILOH (See “Liza Jane.’’) 
SHOO FLY 
Botkin, 305-308; Moore, PTF'S, XIII, 329; Spaeth (1), 63-64. 
SHOO-LI-LO 
Botkin, 308. 
SHOOT THE BUFFALO 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 301; Atkins, PTFS, XVII, 99-100; Ball JAFL, XLIV, 
16; Botkin, 308-312; Collins, 34; Cox, SFQ, VI, 249-251; Ford, 244-245; 
Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 300; Hudson (1), 297-298; Lomax (1), 296-297; 
McDowell, 24-27; Moore, PTF'S, XIII, 329-330; Owens, 43-44; Perrow, JAFL, 
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XXVI, 137; Randolph, 153-154; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 212; Sharp, 372; 
Wolford, 29-30. 

SHOW ME YOUR MOTION 
Isham, JAFL, XXXIV, 119. 


SHU-DAH (See “Jutang.”’) 


SISTER PHOEBE 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 305-306; Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 13-14; Botkin, 312-313; 
Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 248-249; Cox, SFQ, VI, 244-246; Gardner, JAFL, 
XXXIII,107; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 292-293; Hoke, JAFL, V, 118; Hud- 
son (1), 298-299; Hudson (2), 29A-29B; McDowell, 14-15; Newell, 56-58, 
255 and 256; Owens, 67; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 269; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 
225-226; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 489-490; Wedgwood, JAF'L, XXV, 272; 
Wolford, 80-81. 


SIX GOLD PINS (See “A Paper of Pins.’’) 
SIX LITTLE GIRLS A-SLIDING WENT (See “Four Young Gents Were Skat- 
ing Away.”) 
SKINNY MARING, THE BARBER 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 23. 
SKIP ANGELINA (See “Angelina.’’) 


SKIP COME A LOU (See “Skip to My Lou.”) 
SKIP TO MY LOU 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 304-305; Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 20-21; Blair, JAFL, XL, 
97 and 98; Botkin, 314-316; Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 245; Collins, 27; Cox, 
SFQ, VI, 233-238; Florida, 338-339; Ford, 240-241; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 
123-125; Hudson (1), 300; Hudson (2), 38; Lomax (1), 294-295; McDowell, 
58-59; Moore, PTFS, XIII, 309 and 331; Owens, 86-88; Perrow, JAFL, XXVI, 
136-137; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 276-277; Pound (2), 73; Randolph, 141- 
142; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 203-205; Richardson, 82; Van Doren, JAFL, 
XXXII, 493; Wedgwood, JAFL, XXV, 270-271; Wolford, 89-90. 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY (See “All Down to Sleep.’’) 
SOLDIER BOY FOR ME (See “Tread the Green Grass.’’) 
SOLDIER, SOLDIER, WILL YOU MARRY ME? 
Baldwin, 32-33; Newell, 93-94; Pound (1), 224-225; Pound (2), 62; Richard- 
son, 51; Sharp, 40-41. 
SOME LOVE COFFEE 
Sharp, 383 and 401. 
STAR PROMENADE 
Botkin, 316; Wolford, 91-92. 
STEAL APPLES 
Botkin, 317-318. 
STOLE MY PARTNER 
Botkin, 318. 
SUGAR AND TEA (See “Lead Through That Sugar and Tea.”) 
SUGAR LUMP (See “Turn, Cinnamon, Turn.”) 
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SUSAN JANE 
Botkin, 318-319; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 291-292. 
SUSIE BROWN 
Botkin, 319-320; Pound (2), 74; Wolford, 36-37. 
SUSIE GIRL 
Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 295. 
SWEET PINKS AND ROSES (See “Tread the Green Grass.’’) 
SWEETHEART A-HUNTING (See “Long Summer Day.”) 
SWINE HERDERS (See “Hog Drovers.”) 
SWING A LADY (See “In Somebody’s Garden.”’) 
SWING ON THE CORNER 
McDowell, 28-31. 
‘TAIN’T GOIN’ TO RAIN NO MORE 
Botkin, 322-328; Owens, 94; Scarborough, 106-108. 
TAKE YOUR LOVER IN THE RING 
Darby, JAFL, XXX, 220. 
TEARIN’ OUT-A WILDERNESS (See “The Old Gray Mare.’’) 
TEN LITTLE INDIANS (See “John Brown Had a Little Indian.”’) 
TEXAS (See “Yonder She Comes.”’) 
THAT PRETTY LITTLE GAL (See “The Girl I Left Behind Me.”’) 
THERE CAME ONE JOLLY, JOLLY SAILOR BOY (See “Jolly Sailors.”) 
THERE COMES TWO DUKES A-ROVING (See “Here Come Three Dukes 
A-Riding.”’) 
THERE GOES A REDBIRD THROUGH THE WINDOW 
Blair, JAFL, XL, 96; Botkin, 177-180; Collins, 26; Cox, SFQ, VI, 238-239; 
Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 94-95; Heck, JAFL, XL, 24; Johnson (2), 167- 
168;; Lomax (2), 74-75; Newell, 118-119; Owens, 54-55; Piper, JAFL, 
XXVIII, 266-267; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 492-493; Wolford, 39-40 and 
92-93. 
THERE GOES TOPSY THROUGH THE WINDOW (See “There Goes a Red- 
bird Through the Window.”) 
THERE SHE STANDS, A LOVELY CREATURE (See “Yonder Comes A 
Heavenly Creature.’’) 
THERE SITS AN OLD WOMAN (See “All Down to Sleep.’’) 
THERE WAS A LITTLE FIGHT IN MEXICO (See “Little Fight in Mexico.’’) 
THERE WAS AN OLD MILLER (See “The Rich Widow.”) 
THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN IN IRELAND 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 40-41; Wolford, 93-94. 
THERE’S A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW (See “Bird in the Cage.”) 
THIS LADY WEARS A DARK GREEN SHAWL 
Darby, JAFL, XXX, 221; Scarborough, 142-143. 
TI-DE-O (See “Tideo.”) 
THREADING THE NEEDLE (See “The Needle’s Eye.”) 
THREE DUKES (See “Here Come Three Dukes A-Riding.”) 
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THREE JOLLY SAILORS (See “Jolly Sailors.”) 
THREE KINGS (See “Here Come Three Dukes A-Riding” and “Hog Drovers.”) 
THREE KNIGHTS FROM SPAIN (See “Here Come Three Dukes A-Riding.”) 
THREE LITTLE GIRLS A-SLIDING WENT (See “Four Young Gents Were 
Skating Away.’’) 
THREE LITTLE SHIPS (See “The Duck Dance.”) 
THREE OLD BUMS (See “Four Young Gents Were Skating Away.”) 
THREE OLD MAIDS (See “Four Young Gents Were Skating Away.”) 
THUS THE FARMER SOWS (See “Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley Grows.”’) 
TIDEO 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 311; Botkin, 332-335; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 294; 
Owens, 83; Pound (2), 76; Randolph, 156-157; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 214- 
215; Wolford, 96-97. 
TOODALA 
Atkins, PTFS, XVII, 106; Gates, PTFS, XVII, 91-93. 
TOPSY (See “There Goes a Redbird Through the Window.”) 
TREAD THE GREEN GRASS 
Botkin, 343-345; Clarke, JAFL, III, 288; Gomme (1), II, 56-62; Gomme (2), 
I, 153-169; Heck, JAFL, XL, 29; Krehbiel, JAFL, XV, 193-194; Newell, 50- 
51 and 226-229; Sharp, 381-382 and 401. 
TRIALS, TROUBLES, AND TRIBULATIONS 
Newell, 102. 
TRICK-A-MA-JIG 
Collins, 19. 
TROOPS ARE MARCHING TO IOWAY 
Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 256-257. 
TURKEY IN THE STRAW 
Botkin, 335-336; Owens, JAF'L, XLIX, 234-235; Sandburg, 94-97; Spaeth (1), 
17-19; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 489. 
TURN, CHEESES, TURN (See “Turn, Cinnamon, Turn.”) 
TURN, CINNAMON, TURN 
Atkins, PTFS, XVII, 101-102; Botkin, 3836; Gomme (2), II, 311-312; Kreh- 
biel, JAFL, XV, 193; Moore, PTF'S, XIII, 304-805; Newell, 231. 
THE TWA SISTERS (See “Two Little Sisters.’’) 
TWENTY FIVE MILES TO LONDON (See “London” and “London Town.”) 
TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR . 
Botkin, 337; Owens, 102; Scarborough, 86-87. 
TWO-EYED-RILEY (See “Two Rye Riley.”) 


TWO LITTLE SISTERS 
Barry, 40-46; Barry, JAFL, XVIII, 180-132; Belden, 16-24; Belden, JAFL, 
XIX, 233-235; Botkin, 337-339; Brewster, 42-50; Brewster, JAFL, XLVIII, 
306-307; Cox, 20-22; Gardner (2), 32-34; Henry, 38-44; Henry, JAFL, XLV, 
1-8; Hudson (1), 68; Hudson (2), 25; Kittredge, JAFL, XXX, 286-289; 
Pound (1), 11-13; Richardson, 27; Smelser, JAFL, XLIV, 295; Taylor, 
JAFL, XLII, 288-246; Thomas, 70-73. 
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TWO-RI-ROOLEY (See “Two Rye Riley.”) 
TWO RYE RILEY 
Owens, 50. 


THE TWO SISTERS (See “Two Little Sisters.”) 
TWO TINKERS (See “Hog Drovers.”) 
TWO WAGONERS (See “Hog Drovers.”) 


TWO YOUNG COUPLES SKATING WENT (See “Four Young Gents Were 
Skating Away.”) 
UNCLE JOHN 
Cox, SFQ, VI, 212-213; Gomme (2), II, 321-322; Heck, JAFL, XL, 13; 
Newell, 72; Wolford, 97. 


UNCLE JOHN IS ILL IN BED (See “Uncle John.”) 

UNCLE JOHNIE’S SICK A-BED (See “Uncle John.”) 

UNDER THE JUNIPER TREE (See “Sister Phoebe.”) 

UNDER THE LILY-WHITE DAISIES (See “Among the Lily-White Dandies.”) 


UP AND DOWN 
Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 302-303. 


UP AND DOWN THE CENTRE WE GO (See “Chase the Squirrel (1).) 


UP SHE RISES 
Sharp, 368 and 401. 


UTANG (See “Jutang.”) 


VIRGINIA 

Botkin, 339-340; Moore, PTFS, XIII, 312 and 332. 
THE VIRGINIA REEL (See “Do-Se-Do.”) 
WAIT FOR THE WAGON 

Botkin, 340-342; Pound (2), 47-48; Wolford, 98-99. 


WALK ALONG, JOHN 
Botkin, 342-343; Wolford, 100-101. 


WALKING ON THE GREEN GRASS (See “Tread the Green Grass.”’) 
WALKING ON THE LEVY (See “Go In and Out the Windows.”) 
WALLFLOWERS (See “Walter, Walter, Wine-Flower.”) 


WALTER, WALTER, WINE-FLOWER 
Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 21-22; Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 132-133; Gomme (2), 
II, 329-342; Heck, JAFL, XL, 12-14; Newell, 67-70; Pound (2), 74. 
WALTZ AND WHIRL 
Owens, 47. (Cf. “Swing on the Corner,” McDowell, 28-31.) 


WALTZ THE HALL 
Randolph, 143-145; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 204-205. 


THE WANDERING DOLLAR 
Newell, 151-152. 


WATER, WATER, WHITE FLOWER (See “Walter, Walter, Wine-Flower.”) 
WATER, WATER, WINE-FLOWER (See “Walter, Walter, Wine-Flower.”) 
WAY DOWN IN THE PAW PAW PATCH (See “Pawpaw Land.”) 
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"WAY DOWN YONDER 
Darby, JAFL, XXX, 219. 

WAY OVER IN THE BLOOMING GARDEN 
Lomax (1), 293-294. (Cf. “All Around Those Pretty Little Pinks.”) 

WE CAUGHT A YOUNG SQUIRREL 
Botkin, 345. 

WEEVILY WHEAT 
Ames, JAFL, XXIV, 302-303; Ball, JAFL, XLIV, 16-18; Blair, JAFL, XL, 
98-99; Botkin, 345-351; Brewster, JAFL, XLIX, 246; Collins, 23; Cox, SFQ, 
VI, 198-200; Ford, 241-242; Hamilton, JAFL, XXVII, 290-291; Hudson (1), 
298; Hudson, JAFL, XXXIX, 193-194; Kingsland, 205-206; Lomax (1), 
290-293; McDowell, 50-51; Moore, PTF'S, XIII, 315-316; Newell, 171; Owens, 
18-16; Parker, JAFL, XX, 246; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 278-280; Randolph, 
147-149; Randolph, JAFL, XLII, 207-209; Richardson, 86; Sandburg, 161; 
Sharp, 375-376 and 401; Thomas, 69; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 488; 
Wolford, 102-106. 

WELDON 
Owens, 84-85. 

WE WON’T GO HOME TILL MORNING 
Botkin, 353-354. 

WE’LL TAKE MISS IRMA BROWN 
Pound (2), 73. 

WE’LL ALL GO DOWN TO ROUSERS (See “Going Down to Rowser.”’) 

WE’LL ALL GO TO BOSTON (See “Boston.’) 

WE’RE MARCHING DOWN TO OLD QUEBEC (See “Marching to Quebec.”’) 

WE’RE MARCHING ROUND A PRETTY GIRL (See “Marching Round the 

Fodder Stack.”) 
WE’RE MARCHING ROUND THE LEVEE (See “Go In and Out the 
Windows.’’) 
WE’VE COME TO SEE MISS JENNIAH JONES (See “Miss Jennia Jones.”) 


WE’VE COME TO SEE MISS JENNIE JONES (See “Miss Jennia Jones.”) 
WENT UP ON THE MOUNTAIN (See “Liza Jane.”) 


WHAT CARE I FOR GOLD AND SILVER? (See “Yonder Comes a Heavenly 
Creature.”’) 


WHAT MAKES YOU LOOK SO LONESOME? 
McDowell, 10-11. 
WHAT WILL YOU GIVE ME IF I GET UP? (See “Lazy Mary.”’) 


WHEN I WAS A SHOEMAKER (See “When I Was a Young Girl.”) 


WHEN I WAS A YOUNG GIRL 
Bancroft, 261-262; California, 90; Collins, 16; Florida, 292-294; Gomme (1), 
I, 15-20; Gomme (2), II, 362-374 and 457; Harbison, SFQ, II, 151-152; Heck, 
JAFL, XL, 15; Johnson (1), 135-136; Lomax (4), 78-80; Myers, 241-242; 
Neilson, 81-82; Newell, 88-89; Ross, 3 and 5; Tanner, 65-66. 


WHEN I WAS A YOUNG MAID (See “When I Was a Young Girl.”) 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING, LITTLE BIRD? 
Heck, JAFL, XL, 23-24, 
WHISTLE, DAUGHTER, WHISTLE 
Cox, SFQ, VI, 257-259; Newell, 96-97; Sharp, 169. 
WHO’LL BE THE BINDER (See “It Rains and It Hails.) 
THE WILD GOOSE CHASE 
Gardner, JAFL, XXXIII, 131-132; Van Doren, JAFL, XXXII, 494-495. 
WILL YOU WEAR RED? 
Sharp, 371 and 401. 
WILLIS’ BALLROOM (See “Wilson’s Barroom.”) 
WILSON’S BARROOM 
Botkin, 354-355; Owens, 107. 
THE WIND BLOWS HIGH 
Gomme (2), II, 387; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 278. 
WIND FLOWER (See “Walter, Walter, Wine-Flower.”) 
WINDING UP THE BALLROOM 
Botkin, 355. 
WISH I WAS A COWBOY (See “Granger.”) 
WROP CANDY 
Botkin, 355-356; White, 162. 
YANKEE DOODLE 
California, 149; Ford, 259-260 and 396; Gardner (1), 19; Lomax (1), 521- 
526; Spaeth (1), 3-8. 
YONDER COMES A HEAVENLY CREATURE 
Belden, 506-507; Botkin, 356-357; Gomme (2), I, 320-323; Newell, 55-56; 
Pound (2), 77; Waugh, JAFL, XXXI, 48-49; Wolford, 73-74. 
YONDER SHE COMES 
Ames, JAF'L, XXIV, 310; Botkin, 357-359; Hudson (1), 301-302; McDowell, 
56-57; Piper, JAFL, XXVIII, 275-276; Sharp, 367 and 400; Tolman, JAFL, 
XXXV, 431-432. 
YONDER STANDS A YOUNG COUPLE (See “Yonder She Comes.”) 


YOU’RE FROM VIRGINNY 
Botkin, 359. 
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A DOLEFUL TRAGEDIE 
by 
Joseph Jones 


When looking up other matters, I came upon the following ballad 
in the issue of the New York Weekly for December 4, 1876, p. 4. It 
was printed under the heading given above and dates from at least 
as far back as early in the eighteenth century. I agree with the con- 
tributor, Kate Thorn, that it is an interesting relic of the oldtime 
popular ballad in narrative material and style, and as such it has its 
interest for ballad students of today. In the headnote to the song 
Kate Thorn makes the following comment concerning its history: 


Recently there came into our possession some old 
papers belonging to a young lady in New Hampshire, 
who died over fifty years ago; and among them was the 
manuscript of the appended verses, which we have 
transcribed—orthography unchanged—as a relic of “ye 
olden time.” 

The manuscript bears the date of April 16, 1815— 
and the author dwelt in an obscure town far up among 
the mountains of the Granite State. 

Kate Thorn. 


THE INDULGENT PARIENT’S DEAR. 


Indulgent parients dear, to coort a merchant’s maid, 
pray now attend, his mother often sayed 

to this relation here “why will you thus degrade 
which I have pend— our farmerly ?” 

A deeper tragidy 

You never heard, for why, 
a mother’s cruelty 

ruined her son. 


“Will not a ladie gay 

well qualified 

with wealth, and beauty, pray, 
serve for your bride? 





the darling of her heart, 

and chief delight ; 

mind but the bleeding part 

while here I write! 

And you with me will say 

| “alas! and well a day 
true love’s sad, sad decay 

Calls for our tears!” 


The youth of whom I treat 
Was by decent, 

A Squire most complete, 
and as he went 


but you must needs adore 
one born of parents poor? 
I never will own you more, 
if you procede!” 


“Dear mother, say not so! 
doe not despise 

my love, for well I know 

her charming eyes 

more rich than rheubies are! 
She’s wealthy, being fair— 
No ladies can compair 

with my trew love! 
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“She’s worthy of my love! 
doe not disdain. 

my dear, my turkle dove! 

I covet no gain! 

ware she as poor as Job, 
and I in royal robe, 

and lord of all the globe, 
she should be mine!” 


When his marm understood 
his love was true, 

she sought the damsel’s blood, 
and envious grew— 

says she, “I’ll have her life 
ear she shall be his wife!” 
therefore a bloody knife 

she did provide. 


She chose a propper time 
for to commit the crime, 
when none was near; 

her son to London went— 
she for this maiden sent, 
seeming with sweet content 
to welcome her. 


the maid with cheerful heart 
then come with speed, 

not thinking that her part 
would be to bleed! 

the mother spake up first— 
she after blood did thirst— 
saying—“‘dear child, you must 
goe walk with me!” 


The maid without delay 
“madam,” says she, 

“T’ve joy to think I may 
admitted be 

to walk abroad with you!” 
poor heart! she little knew 
What sorrows would ensue! 
Death was at hand! 


Near to a silent grove 

they did repare, 

all their discourse was love 
till they came there! 


JOSEPH JONES 





but soon she changed the scene, 
and showed her hateful spleen— 
“madam, what do you mean?” 
the damsel cryd. 


‘What I mean you shall find 
before we part! 

this knife it shall discend 

to pearce your heart! 

You have ensnared my son— 
his heart was quickly won, 
I’ll end all that is done 

In this here place!’ 


the maid fell on her knees, 
seeing the knife— 

“deer madam, if you please 
spare but my life! 

I’ll make this promise here, 
If you will set me clear, 
your son I’ll not go near 
while I have breath!” 


“no more you shan’t!” she cryd, 
ill make all sure! 

down by this river’s side, 

you must indure 

instead of cubit’s dart, 

one fatal minute’s smart!” 
this said, unto the heart 

she stabed her strait! 


with that the crimsin blood 
run down amain! 

at length the reeking flood 
the grass did stain! 

those cheeks so fair and red 


. ware changed as pale as led! 


with rushes covered 
she left her thare! 


no mourning obsequies, 
No passing bell— 

no solum funerel— 

none to lament her fall— 
till her trew love did call 
for her at last. 
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THE SECOND PART. 


Oh, now, with bleeding heart 
and melting tears, 

mind but the second part, 
alas! your ears 

will soon invaded be 

with a new tragedy! 

the squire’s sad distany 

you soon shall hear! 


The Squire returning home 

he went to see his love, 

she was not to be found 
through all the country round! 
with sorrows compassed round 
the Squire he stood! 


Sitheing [sic] he nothing spake 
filled with surprise; 

At length his silence brake, 

and thus he cryd— 

“My love is past all cure! 

I shall not long endure, 

ware she alive I’m sure 

she would be here! 


“cursed be that fatal hand! 
that gave the blow! 

either by sea, or land! 

for well I know 

my dearest love is dead! 

I am discomforted— 

all joys are from me fled! 
all woe is me!” 


he took his chamber strait, 
there all alone 

in tears he did relate 

his griefs unknown! 
praying continerally, 

that a discovery 

of that sad tragedy 

might soon be made. 


as he lamenting lay 

late in the nite, 

the room appeared like day 
all over light! 
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three bitter groans he heard, 
and then the ghost appeared, 
from head to foot besmeared 
with purple gore! 


the aparition made 

toe his bedside— 

he, being not afraid, 

toe it he cryd— 

“Oh, what unhappy fate 
brings you? unfortunate!” 
then, did the ghost relate 
all that had past. 


“though in a silent wood 
my body lyes, 

yet I apear in blood 
before your eyes! 

your cruel mother she 
wrought my sad distany! 
had you not loved me 

all had been well!” 


with a sad groan, or to, 
vanished away, 

leaving the Squire who there 
lamenting lay, 

with many a bitter tear 

till daylight did apear— 
then called his mother dear 
into the room. 


“Oh, worst of womenkind! 
what have you done? 

doe you throug murder find 
plagues for your son? 

You have destroyed my love 
which will my ruin prove! 
by all the powers above 

I cannot live!’ 


Says she—“are you in frantic fits? 
what doe you mean? 

or quite beside your wits, 

and filled with spleen? 

what makes you rare and tare 

like one in black dispair?” 

Says he—‘“dear mother, I declare 
You are the cause! 
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“Come death, be kind to me! 
My vitals seize! 

why should I live to see 

such griefs as these?” 

with that, his sword he drew 
and thrust his body through! 
saying, “dear mother, you 
have ruined me!” 


now when she saw her son 
dead on the floor— ~ 

she gave a dreadful shriek, 
servants therefore 

came running up amain, 
but help was all in vain! 
the squire he was slain! 
no life was left! 


his cruel mother she 
soon did confess 
her bloody cruelty 
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her wickedness! 


how with that dreadful knife 
she’d took the damsel’s life; 
“the same death dealing knife 
shall end the strife!” 

says she—and stabed herself! 


MORAL. 


this wicked women she 
through her ambitious pride, 
caused her son to rue! 

three persons died! 

let this a warning be 

to high and low degree, 
where love it can’t be free 
parents indulgent be— 

and let it not 

torter the mind! 


THE END. 








PLAYS FROM THE OZARKS 
by 
Felix Sper 


The more remote and landlocked the geographical sector, the more 
pronounced will be the stamp on men and their folk-arts. This truism 
applies with force to that strip of triangular upland known as the 
Ozarks straddling parts of Arkansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma west 
of the Mississippi. On this land of granite ridges and gullywashed 
farms lives an assortment of natives who still cling to old ways, old 
beliefs, old amusements. Men sleep in cord beds and hunt with 
muzzle-loading rifles, while women operate spinning-wheels and home- 
made looms. To them tall tales of hoopsnakes and whipsnakes, 
legends associated with trees, rocks, streams, and Spanish treasure, 
and stories about the power of witches and the Devil are real. Such, 
beliefs seem to have entered the very fibre of these hill folk. 


Although many Ozarkers consider dancing immoral and look 
upon the fiddle as an instrument of the Devil, in their play time they 
manage to amuse themselves hugely in square dance frolics by lamp- 
light and less often in play-party games, candy-pullin’s, pie-socials, 
and box suppers. At the same time the provincial minstrels wilfully 
strum the old English ballads as well as ditties of a later day. Nor 
are theatricals lacking. While the old show-boat melodramas are 
seldom shown, the regular tent or Toby shows are still popular favor- 
ites in many parts of Missouri.? 

Of late years the region has become sharply conscious of its folk- 
treasures. At the annual Ozark Folk Festival, a crew of entertainers 
unlock the traditional folk-arts. Among these is story-telling, an 
art developed by constant practice on the Liar’s Bench where the 
local wags and whittlers roll off windies or whoppers or so-tales in 
speech comparable to “smooth corn-likker an’ plumb, sweet moosic.”’ * 
Curiously this speech has hardly changed since Elizabethan times. 
Through many of their stories runs a droll, theatrical current 
which speaks for the region. Best known is that piece of folklore 
supposed to have originated about the year 1840: The Arkansaw 


* Missouri, American Guide Series, New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941, 
pp. 131-139. 


? Loc. cit., p. 155. 


* Virgil L. Baker, “When the Sap’s a ’Runnin’,” One Act Play Magazine, ¥: 
3, Feb., 1940, Boston, Mass., p. 126. The author is the head of the Division of 
Speech and directs the University Theatre at the University of Arkansas. 
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Traveler. Three generations of backwoodsmen have circulated and 
embellished the story. The setting is comically theatrical. A con- 
trary taciturn, fiddle-loving squatter in buckskin breeches and coon- 
skin cap sits placidly on a whisky barrel; his wife with pipe in mouth 
rests in the doorway ; nearby may be seen a girl, four scrubby urchins, 
and a boy in an ash-barrel. A traveler on horse-back stops to ask 
for a night’s lodging. Passively the native turns aside every ques- 
tion. But once the stranger plays his violin, the whole group leap 
into life. Now he must stay; the roads all end, so he’ll have to turn 
back. The cabin is now at his disposal. This folk-jest in folk-dialect 
belongs as much to primitive drama as to music. 

To grasp the later, more sophisticated drama of the Ozarks, one 
must understand the people. Curiously these hillsmen believe yet 
doubt. On the one hand they would convince you of their seriousness; 
on the other, have you disbelieve. They appear to carry their con- 
victions lightly yet are strongly principled. Though they mock at 
their own weaknesses, they resent any charge of flippancy. To out- 
siders natives in this land of pork, whisky, and corn bread sometimes 
act as if they were “touched in the ‘haid’.” 

Well-defined native types appear in regional plays by local scribes. 
As the forces of superstition are bound to clash with enlightened 
belief, characters rise or fall according to their strength or weak- 
ness. In one playlet set in the beginning of the nineteenth century, a 
half-Indian girl solemnly sees visions and hears the Swamp Spirit. 
But the doubting youth will brook no such nonsense. Defiantly he 
takes down an axe prepared for the demon, a tall, ghostly figure in 
black. Man and ghost grapple for a moment before they disappear. 
The feeling of horror is credibly sustained throughout.‘ In another 
quarter, views over this witchin’ business are being exchanged. Na- 
tives seriously argue that witches can cast spells on a body, turn milk 
sour, etc. “Now, these here witches—thar’s ways o’ bustin’ ’em 
accordin’ to the ol’ folks’”,® affirms one cynic. As if to refute this 
thesis uttered by a backwoodsman, his child, daughter, wife, and 
mother one by one fall into convulsions, scream, and faint. Surely 
they must be bewitched. But the whole affair was planned solely 


* Lealon N. Jones, “The Swamp Spirit,” The Yearbook of Short Plays, Ser. 2, 
Evanston, Illinois, Row Peterson and Company, 1934, p. 320. The author is a 
member of the State Teachers College faculty at Cape Girardeau, Missouri, and 
director of the Southeast Missouri Folk Drama Tournament for High Schools and 
the Midwestern Intercollegiate Folk Playwriting Contest, which extends over 
nine states in the Middle West. 

* Virgil L. Baker, “Witchin’ Racket,” Yearbook of Short Plays, Ser. 5, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, Row Peterson and Company, 1937. 
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for each to gain personal ends. Against his will, the stubborn witch- 
buster is forced to grant to each her wish. The union of femininity 
with the spirit-world proves too much. And the laugh is on the de- 
feated male. 

Historic memories of Spanish diggings haunt the cliffs of north- 
western Arkansas as a characteristic folk drama of the Ozarks indi- 
cates. It is a fact that the explorer De Soto led on by tales of gold 
found only Indians and mosquitoes. When a modern business man 
goes digging for gold, he finds nothing but a bare skull. Romance 
and adventure evaporate in the dull light of day.® 

The average Ozarker as depicted in the regional dramas is a 
stoic. Fortitude in the face of hardship and the ability to negate or 
assert the self are common. The hill-woman of iron rules in a num- 
ber of dramatic sketches. To indicate but a handful, there is the 
long-suffering aunt who has been expecting a proposal of marriage, 
but must lose her man to a golden-haired niece. By this act, how- 
ever, she regains her self-respect. No longer will she be used as a 
door-mat.7'. An ailing wife decides to remove herself and thus solve 
the family’s hopeless struggle against mortgage, drought, and bad 
crops. Accordingly, when a heart-attack comes on, she does nothing 
to save herself. Another hill-woman of pioneer stock is torn be- 
tween duty to her son and duty to her mother. The cause of the 
dilemma is an heirloom. Shall the spring-wheel, a relic one hundred 
and fifty years old, remain or go? If sold, the son can save himself 
from arrest; but granny will protest violently. Finally the spring- 
wheel stays, the boy marches off to the penitentiary, and the mother 
is able to hold her head up after all.® A headstrong grandmother 
clashes with the law. She defies the school authorities. No Missouri 
sheriff can come between her and her grandchildren. But when the 
island reverts within the Nebraska line, she gives up her young 
ones.!° Equally tenacious but more formidable is the granny who 
refuses to be moved out of her cabin when the outside world comes 
into the hollow to blast ground for a dam. Electricity is another 


° Virgil L. Baker, “Spanish Diggin’s,” Contemporary One Act Plays, edited 
by William Kozlenko, New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 

* Stella D. Whipkey, “Door Mats,” Poet Lore, Spring 1929, V. 40, Boston, 

ass. 

*Lealon N. Jones, “And Cling to Thee,” Folk Plays for Contests,, Chicago, 
Illinois, T. S. Denison and Company, 1940. 

*Lealon N. Jones, “Heirloom,” Midwest Prize Plays, Chicago, Illinois, Dra- 
matic Publishing Company, 1938. 

*° Allean Lemmon, “Alsace in Missouri,” Christian College Prize Plays, edited 
by Mary P. Keeley, Columbus, Missouri, Christian College, 1934. 
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word for the Devil. ‘Here I’ve lived an’ here I stay till I’m toted 
out feet first.” But only after her own wish is she carried out of 
the door in a rocker, feet first.‘ Such is the fibre of Ozarkian 
womanhood as pictured in these regional playlets. 


On the contrary the male character is exceedingly droll. Side 
by side with the city slicker, the mountaineer either fades or 
flourishes. He certainly shows off to advantage in his mastery of 
a provincial, full-flavored speech. In the spring when the sap’s a- 
running, love can play queer pranks. Two men quarrel over a 
mountain coquette only to get “the tail-end and drippin’s of a raw 
deal.” 12. The maid deserts her two suitors for one of “them damned 
furreign touristers.” More canny is the handy genius who invents 
strange contraptions which he swaps for no-count things. Slick city 
agents come to bid for the mining rights on his farm. They despair 
of ever reaching a settlement until they learn of his regional weak- 
ness for swapping. Then follows a series of brazen swappings in 
which the local hero wins all his demands point by point.!* He is 
brother to two trifling scamps who would rather play checkers than 
attend to business. In fact so eager is the storekeeper to be free 
like the animals to play and to fish that he arrests himself." 


More evenly keyed to our normal level of existence are the rural 
dwellers of Ain, Grant County, Arkansas—the worried, unhappy 
farmers who take summer jobs as loggers to eke out a living, as de- 
picted in Arkansas Folk Plays (undated), a trilogy by Clinton Brad- 
ford. For pages conversation unfolds uneventfully until a sudden 
spark ignites the action. Then a blaze—and the crisis is past! The 
best of these playlets concerns the inner feelings of a son waiting 
outside a church while his father is being tried by the congregation 
for sinning. What had happened was innocent enough. While enter- 
taining friends, the father had grabbed a lady around the waist. He 
therefore refuses to repent. Instead he cries out, “They got to 
point fingers . . . to cast stones.” What makes these three pieces 
significant, slow though the action may be, is the implicit, indigenous 
notion of sin, church-order, and moral stability. 

The folk-laureate of the Ozarks is Weldon Stone, a native of Texas 


11 Helen S. White, “Feet First,” Yearbook of Short Plays, Ser. 6, Evanston, 
Illinois, Row Peterson and Company, 1940. 

‘* “When the Sap’s a ’Runnin’,” op. cit., p. 143. 

‘*Lealon N. Jones, “Swappin’ Fever,” American Folk Plays, edited by 
Frederick H. Koch, New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939. 

4 Lealon N. Jones, “Triflin’,’ 25 Non-Royalty One Act Comedies, edited by 
William Kozlenko, New York, Greenberg, 1943. 
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and member of the department of English at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. Two of his early sketches, A Darksome 
Furriner** and Courtin’ Maisie** touch on the theme of violation 
of the stern mountain code. The hill-folks eye with distrust “fur- 
riners” from the North who dare to invade their mountains. There- 
fore when a dark newcomer from New York settles among them, 
they feel resentful. But presently they are won over by wine and 
music, and intolerance suffers a defeat. More severe is the punish- 
ment administered to those who infringe the moral law. Strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way. Even appearances are enough to 
condemn the unwary. A pair of silk stockings and a silk dress carry 
implications of sin and worldliness even when offered in courtship. 
But explanations suffice to set things right, and homely observations 
in racy speech on marriage make up for the slight action. 

Satire can be a double-edged knife. To laugh at playmakers who 
sit down to write a folk-play is to hit the weaknesses inherent in the 
type. The result may be contrary to that intended. We Write a 
Play !7, mock-humorously plays up the stock regional elements: mort- 
gage, drouth, storms, hounds, the prodigal son, seduction, theft, 
murder. Climactic is the revelation that the play cannot be indigen- 
ous because it lacks an idiot! Despite the sly ridicule, the action at 
times is too real, too painful to be funny, as in the scene of the hounds 
and the thunderclap at a lynching. 


Out of the Ozark anthology Weldon Stone has chosen, or possibly 
invented, the most fantastic of folk-figures: the fine-pretty, irrepress- 
ible whittler of Lebanon, Arkansas, Lemuel Skaggs. Five plays '* on 
this supreme craftsman deal with his career before and after mar- 
riage. Central to the whole is the timeless struggle of the artist to 
maintain his integrity in a hostile world of crazed, practical, level- 
headed money-grubbers. 


Lem, “the greatest whittler of all time,” born with an all-fired 


® See Twenty Short Plays on a Royalty Holiday, edited by Margaret May- 
orga, New York, Samuel French, 1937. 


* See Midwest Prize Plays, Chicago, Illinois, The Dramatic Publishing Com- 
pany, 1938. 


** See One Act Play Magazine, V. 2, New York, 1938. 


** The so-called whittler plays are: “Devil Take a Whittler,” Best One Act 
Plays of 1937, edited by Margaret Mayorga, New York, Dodd Mead and Com- 
pany, 1938; “Mammon and the Whittler,” One Act Plays for Stage and Study, 
ninth series, New York, Samuel French, 1938; “Cloud over Breakshin,” Best One 
Act Plays of 1938, edited by Margaret Mayorga, New York, Dodd Mead and 
Company, 1939; “Rainbows in Heaven,” Best One Act Plays of 1940, edited by 
Margaret Mayorga, New York, Dodd Mead and Company, 1941; “The Flute and 
the Vine,” New York, Samuel French, 1941. 
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hankering for something beyond is a racy, robust folk-figure. This 
genius performs miracles with knife and wood. His skill reaches 
greatness when he fools the parson and his wife into believing that 
the rainbow fish he has carved out of cedar wood are real enough to 
eat. His highest triumph is his carving of a Key to the Big Gate of 
Heaven which, of course, everybody covets.!® 

Lem, the plain mortal, is often driven to make crucial decisions. 
Temptations and problems beset him. At one time the Devil, a sly 
fellow who makes music on a flute, incites him to carve a statue of 
Myra before he marries her although he has promised to give 
up whittling. At another time Mammon, a richly-dressed stranger in 
flowing cape and crouching like a buzzard, reproves Lem for wasting 
“talent in this lonesome Devil-forsaken holler.” 2° He holds out allur- 
ing promises of riches if he will come away to Hot Springs without 
Myra. But he rejects the offer and Mammon flies upward out of 
sight. After Lem had been married a number of years he had to 
face another crisis: shall he cut down the biggest tree in Arkansas 
and make it into furniture and tooth-picks? How else can he repay 
a debt to his father-in-law? 

Throughout these plays Myra, his Philistine wife, “a cross atween 
an angel and a little she-panther” ” remains a thorn in his flesh. At 
first she refuses to marry him unless “he quits his everlastin’ whittlin’ 
and bend his back to ploughin’ and puttin’ seeds in the ground like 
ary other man.” 22 She cracks the whip, imposes menial tasks, 
thwarts him at every turn, and would even break him. No time for 
playing or loafing. She even insists that he sell what he makes. Once 
she goes so far as to deprive him of his precious knife without which 
he is of no account. When things get too bad, he repairs to his lime- 
stone cave along Little Breakshin prepared to die. Here he has 
fashioned for himself a coffin, sweet-smelling, soft and cool, to be 
floated like a canoe. 

For all that, Lem’s wife, Myra, despite her regular appearance 
as counter-force, fails to come alive. She is streaked with a few 
dominant traits. 

A merry and mischievous fellow given rather to mundane pranks 
than to supernatural doings is the Devil in Devil Take a Whittler 
(1938), which is scheduled to be produced in an enlarged version as 
a ballet-drama in New York. Only once does he manifest his magical 
~~ 1° “Rainbows in Heaven” 

2° “Mammon and the Whittler,” p. 64. 


* Ibid., p. 77. 
= “Devil Take a Whittler,” p. 82. 
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power by breathing life into a wooden image of the Cedar Girl whittled 
out of atree. He is friendly to the artist but hostile to the wife. More 
Satanic is the demon Mammon of Mammon and the Whittler (1938) 
in that he destroys and corrupts and lays snares fatal to the self- 
respect of the artist. 

Despite a veneer of caricature in the portrait of Lem, he is a 
pathetic fellow, subject to the needs of the flesh and the cravings of 
the spirit. As a free agent he has to withstand wife, parson, and 
the public. Like any other creative worker, he must make continual 
adjustments between living and creating; between the demands of 
love and the claims of art. In his case the two are fundamentally at 
odds. Lem stands as the self-dedicated artist who must express 
himself or perish. Heinrich in The Sunken Bell (1896) by Gerhart 
Hauptmann is no more distraught a figure than Lem. The same 
elements join: pain, frustration, sacrifice, compromise. Though set 
in the village of Lebanon, the parable in this saga girdles the globe. 

These whittler-plays lope along by the power of conversation with 
occasional bursts of action. What chiefly keeps them agog is the 
lively and colorful dialect, the playful turns, the pitting of character 
against demon on native ground. Quite transparent is the allegory, 
while the fantasy lights up as an afterglow. 

One blemish must be exposed. In The Flute and the Vine (1940), 
his most recent offering, are introduced such outside figures as Paul 
Bunyan, the giant woodsman with his axe and a troop of dryads who 
issue from tree-trunks. One of them in dazzling white representing 
Winter lures the logger and compels him to break his axe. Aside 
from the incongruity of the episode, this effeminate bit of imagery 
jangles like a bell out of tune. The robust Ozarkian imagination has 
no need of such conventional and artificial props as seasonal personi- 
fications. 

Truly the sober fact of the North turns odd under the Ozarkian 
sky. When the sturdy and wily mountaineer emerges, he is dabbed 
with strange tints. But the face is real, the voice natural, and the 
feet are planted squarely on home ground. Not least significant is 
the quality of the spoken word—musical, rich, and nasal. Though 
possibly a bit lush to “foreign” ears, it is truly the most unique of 
American regional] dialects. 


Brooklyn, New York 

















BOOK REVIEW 


A Treasury of American Folklore: Stories, Ballads, and Traditions 
of the People, edited by B. A. Botkin. New York: Crown Publishers, 
ce. 1944. xxvii, 918. $3.00. 


As author of The American Play-Party Song, Dr. Botkin demon- 
strated his competency to handle folklore in a scientific way. As 
editor of Folk-Say, he showed that he knew how to handle it cre- 
atively and popularly. A Treasury of American Folklore is the result 
of an attempt to combine the two methods of treatment, with a bias 
in favor of the second. It is a book of great bulk and variety—per- 
haps the most comprehensive one-volume collection of American 
folklore in print. 

“If this book is intended to bring the reader back to anything,” 
says the editor, “it is not to the ‘good old days’ but to an enjoyment 
and understanding of living American folklore for what it is and what 
itis worth.” Dr. Botkin’s conception of folklore, as “‘a species of living 
literature which has no fixed form . . . and which is constantly shifting 
back and forth between written and unwritten tradition,” is con- 
sistent with the views of Continental scholars like Jeanroy, Franz 
Béhme, and Menéndez Pidal, and of most American scholars. It 
is Dr. Botkin’s estimate of the range of variation in folklore as it 
shifts, between the top and bottom layers of culture, that is likely to 
get him into trouble with the scientific folklorists. “This range,” he 
asserts, “is a source of both strength and weakness. For while it 
enables folklore perpetually to rebuild itself from the ground up, it 
creates a kind of class-consciousness among folklorists,” blinding 
them to whatever is not already in the recognized tradition. His 
discussion of this point shows clearly that Dr. Botkin is on the side 
of the “folk” rather than that of the “academics.” Similarly, in his 
account of a third complicating factor, the “popular,” he indicates 
warm hospitality toward the current entertainments offered by such 
“ ‘timely’ media as stage, press, radio, and films . . .: jazz, vaudeville, 
burlesque, comic strips, animated cartoons, pulps,” which “often have 
a folk basis or give rise to new folk creations, such as Mickey Mouse 
and Donald Duck.” This liberality should prepare a critical reader 
against surprise over many of the selections. Both expansive and 
restrictive is the author’s definition of American in his title—“an 
expression of the land, the people, and their experience . . . folklore 
in the English idiom in the United States.” Finally, in exposition 
of his purpose, the editor states, “In order to keep the book further 
in hand, two tests were applied to all selections: readability, with an 
emphasis on literary and especially narrative interest, and perma- 
nence and breadth of appeal.” Thus the stables and the chambers 
are wide. It will depend on the reader’s taste whether, after perusal, 
he will feel “‘esed atte beste.” 

Most of the material is from printed sources. Many of these are 
standard collections by folklorists of established reputation, to whom 
the editor gives full credit and whose notes he often reprints. Dr. 
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Botkin’s work as folklore editor of the Federal Writers’ Project, as 
Fellow in Folklore and as Assistant in Charge of the Archive of 
American Folksong in the Library of Congress has given him an 
immense advantage of ready access to material. Of this he has made 
full use. But he has ranged far and wide in the whole field of Ameri- 
cana, often drawing from sources far removed from what is. ordin- 
arily regarded as folklore. 

“Part One: Heroes and Boosters begins with “Backwoods Boosters” 
and “Pseudo Bad Men” and includes stories about Davy Crockett, 
Mike Fink, and others made familiar by F. J. Meine, A. P. Hudson, 
Walter Blair, Constance Rourke, and others. “Killers” contains 
stories, some quite crude and tedious, about Wild Bill Hickok, Billy 
the Kid, Jesse James, Quantrell, Sam Bass, and Stackalee. “Free 
Lances” is less homicidal but about as violent and expressive of the 
frontier, especially in the stories about Roy Bean and necktie jus- 
tice. “Miracle Men” gives the core stories of several of the most 
nearly autochthonous heroes of American legend—Pecos Bill, Storm- 
along the Deep-Water Sailorman, Bowleg Bill, Paul Bunyan, Febold 
Feboldson (who deserves to be better known), John Henry, Casey 
Jones, Joe Magarac: Steelman (a new creation of our heavy indus- 
tries), and Johnny Appleseed. And Popeye saunters in, “strong at 
the finitch.” 

“Part Two: Boosters and Knockers,” with its examples of “Tall 
Talk,” of “promotion” (“The Sky’s the Limit’), and of “Local Cracks 
and Slams,” is one of the most characteristically American groups. 
It contains such inevitables as “Home on the Range” and such sur- 
prises as Dick Wick Hall’s “Salome—‘Where She Danced’” and J. 
Proctor Knott’s “Duluth.” 

In “Part Three: Jesters,” the range of variation is great. There 
are pioneer anecdotes, comic sermons, and denominational jests. 
There is Mark Twain’s version of a genuine folk yarn that I heard 
as a boy in Mississippi, “A Voice from Shiloh” (‘“ghost” returns at 
night and frightens squatter or Negro by “drinking” gallons of water 
into a concealed leather bag). There is a tale of the Big Bear of 
Arkansas. There are two from Uncle Remus, nine from Zora Neale 
Hurston’s Mules and Men, and two or three from E. C. L. Adam’s 
From Nigger to Nigger. Modern urban folklore is exemplified by 
“Little Moron,” “Umpire Bait,” “‘You Tell ’Em’ English,” and 
“Knock Knock, Who’s There.” The group is concluded by racy selec- 
tions from Harris Dickson’s “Phrases of the People” (American 
Stuff) and Carl Sandburg’s The Proverbs of a People (Good Morn- 
ing, America). 

The extreme levels—the conscious literary and the folk—are ex- 
emplified in “Part Four: Liars” by Mark Twain’s “The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County” and the earliest known printed 
version of the story, from the Sonora Herald of June 11, 1853. 
Other “Tall Tales” are those about the rawhide railroad and other 
occupational marvels. “From the Liar’s Bench” comprises nine 
pioneer tales from Fisher’s River (North Carolina), “Gallinipper and 
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Mosquito,” six Paul Bunyan whoppers, mining and sea tales, and 
a menagerie of “Fearsome Critters.” 

In “Part V: Folk Tales and Legends” perhaps the closest approach 
is made to “classical” folklore, since most of the examples have Old 
World prototypes. Among these are more Uncle Remus tales, Gullah 
tales, two of Alcée Fortier’s Louisiana folktales, nursery favorites 
like “The Singing Bones,” witch and ghost tales, Washington Irving’s 
“The Devil and Tom Walker,” and Frank Dobie’s “Gretchen and the 
Wild Steed.” 

It is in “Part Six: Songs and Rhymes” that Dr. Botkin most 
strongly demonstrates his sympathy, so far as his Treasury is con- 
cerned, with the “functionalists” as against the “traditionalists” or 
“heritagists.” “Folksong,” he declares, “should properly be regarded 
as an activity, a functional activity of the group singing or playing 
for self-gratification or for power, to attain the ends of social adjust- 
ment and human freedom, by lightening labor, filling leisure, record- 
ing events, voicing praise or protest.” Even “Play Rhymes and Catch 
Colloquies,” “Catches and Riddles,” “Rhymes and Jingles,” “Rope- 
Skipping Rhymes,” and especially “Sidewalk Rhymes of New York,” 
in which much of the material stems out of tradition, show preference 
for the localized and practically adapted forms. In his comments 
on “Singing and Play-Party Games,” he shows “the process of 
modernization and localization.” His introduction to “Ballads and 
Songs” and his selection, however, put him decidedly into the camp 
of the functionalists. Of the hundred twenty-five or thirty Child 
ballads known in America, in thousands of variants, some of them 
in words and music the most beautiful in the world, most of them 
by adaptation made as American as anything not red Indian, he 
prints only two—“Barbara Allen” and “The Hangman’s Tree”; of 
ballads from British broadsides, only a few. “Springfield Mountain” 
and “Young Charlotte” represent the oldest native American ballads. 
The majority of the remainder, all excellent in their kind, are occu- 
pational—songs of sailormen and rivermen, lumberjacks, cowboys, 
miners, and farmers. Mountain and Negro songs complete the sec- 
tion. Besides those in this section, the book contains many other 
ballads and songs interspersed with prose selections related to vari- 
ous themes—e.g., “Jesse James” and “Casey Jones,” in Part One. 
All songs have musical notations. 

If while enjoying all this abundance and variety the reader won- 
ders why many fairly well-known writers are represented whose work 
is ordinarily regarded as being one or more removes from folklore, 
he also wonders why others whose stuff is as close to folklore, or 
even closer, are not represented. If the pieces from Mark Twain, 
Washington Irving, W. T. Porter, T. B. Thorpe, and Joel Chandler 
Harris are chosen to exemplify American folklore, why is there 
nothing from Longstreet, Baldwin, Sut Lovingood, Simon Suggs, 
Bagby, Bill Arp, Petroleum V. Nashby? They all dipped from the 
fresh-running stream of tradition. Their stuff signalizes, too, the 
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step from frontier oral bragging, yarn-telling, and philosophizing 
print; and it is intrinsically interesting. 

A Treasury of American Folklore may not, from the folklorist’ 
point of view, justify Mr. Carl Sandburg’s flamboyant “Foreword.” 
But it is an opulent book, liberally edited. It comes nearer to repre.’ 
serting the traditional roots of American culture than any other one.) 
volume work has come. It is a book for the American people, not’ 
the folklore specialists, though in what it offers by way of scholarly’ 
elucidation and criticism of its contents it seems to me reliable and’ 
adequate. Its deviation from the point of view and interest of the 
traditionalists is a legitimate one. This can do the scientific study 
of folklore no harm. Its abundance and variety of material and its 
dynamic rather than static editing will afford much general pleasure 
and ultimately benefit the cause of folklore. The people are reading 
A Treasury and will continue to do so. Folklorists who fail to read” 
it will do so to their own loss. But few of them will miss it. 


Arthur Palmer Hudson 


University of North Carolina 
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